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A.U.E.W.: MILITANT STRUGGLE OR UNION COSMETICS? 


After only a few months in office, the Tory Government's pre- 
election propaganda that it would solve the economic crisis now appears 
like a sick joke. Unemployment continues to rise - bourgeois economists 
forecast 2 millions on the dole by Christmas - and inflation, even 
according to Government estimates, will reach 17% in the autumn. 


the sectors which they have been trying, in "monetarist" fashion, to 
prune - education, social services, etc., which have felt the brunt of 
the cuts in State spending. With the eruption of the engineering 
workers' dispute, involving up to 2 million workers, the central core 
of the working class has moved onto the front of the stage. 


"sympathetic" to the demands of skilled workers. They claimed to 
support "free collective bargaining" because it involved a good capital- 
ist principle - the law of supply and demand. Under this policy (also 
supported by "left" union leaders like Hugh (now Lord) Scanlon) skilled 
workers get more than unskilled workers because there is a larger 

hea for them. In this way Capitalism creates divisions amongst 
workers, 


However,’ the Tories cannot return to Adam Smith's idea of an "invis- 
ible hana", Today the clearly visible hand of the State guides 
capitalism the world over ~- and without this guidance it would have 
collapsed a long time ago. The Capitalist State will always act 
against the workers. If Labour is in power the Unions support demands 
for austerity and when the Tories are in power a charade is played out 
in which Labour and the Unions pose as the leaders of ‘the working class. 


It is all the more easy for. them to do so in the present case as the 
Conservatives have shown just how they intend to use the power of the 
State. They claim to havestand on the sidelines during the present 


decision of the State-owned Rolls-Royce combine to lock out its 30,000 
workers, as a threat to the rest of the engineers. But despite the 
efforts of the Capitalist press to claim that a vast anti-strike 
revolt was taking place, it was clear that, except in a few cases 
where the survival of factories was threatened by the strike, it had 
massive support. 


The Tories, the bosses and the press were all united in their efforts 
to defeat the engineers: what about their trades union, the AUEW? Is 
the fact that Duffy, the AUEW President, was calling out millions of 
workers on ‘strike a proof that the unions are defending the needs of 
the working class? The unions' tactics in this dispute have shown how 
sham, apparent "militancy" can be the best method to sidetrack the 
class struggle. 


In the first Place, the demands of the AUEW campaign were feeble and 


divisive. Instead of calling for a flat rate all round increase (which 
communists would support in order to unite the class) the Union called 
for an £80 minimum per week for skilled workers only (and settled for a 
aifferential of £13 between skilled and unskilled).--TKe demands for a 
shorter working’ week ‘and longer holidays were simply bargaining counters 
to be diluted in negotiations (like the 35 hour week which is to be a 

39 hour week - in 1981!) The Union has defended these demands as a 
means of helping to solve the capitalist crisis, by ending the shortage 
of key workers and reducing enemployment. 


Secondly, the strike was waged in such a way that it was bound to exhaust 
‘and demoralise the workers. One day strikes were followed by two day a 
week strikes (beginning in a holiday period). The Union did not hide 
their reasons as being to save paying "strike pay" and to avoid 
"damaging the industry". By not paying strike pay the burden of a 
protracted struggle fellheavily on the workers themselves. 


The control of the strike was totally in the hands of the AUEW shop 
stewards who have run an emasculated struggle in a totally passive way. 
In response to the press and bosses! propaganda, picketing was called 
off at several factories when tiny minorities demaned the "right to 
work" and the response to the lock-out at Rolls-Royce was an appeal for 
"calm", In the final analysis the "victory" claimed by the Union 
leaders of £73 a week for skilled workers plus a reduction in the 
working week by one hour in 1981 was less than most workers had already 
been offered! All this is to be expected of the unions and the shop . 
stewards, whose role as wage brokers is to keep the struggle within 
boundaries acceptable to capitalism. 


Despite the lameness of the Union's fight, there do not appear to have 
been any moves on the part of sections of the class to go forward and 
wage a more militant struggle (the call by Rolls Royce workers for an 
all-out strike being the exception). The Unions’ acceptance of such 
feeble terms will leave workers in the same position as they were 
before the strike - trying to get the best deal out of their own local 
bosses. 


The engineers' strike has shown the weakness of the class, and of 
communist intervention in the class, at the moment. Left to itself, the 
spontaneous development of awareness of the unions' role can only lead 


to localised rearguard actions by elements of the ohees. there Asan. 
obvious need for an organisation of communists based in factories which 


i z demand W by taking am active 
in th isation of ee es. At the moment, 


basic demands. 


For a flat rate increase. 
No redundancies after the strike. 
No productivity concessions for a shorter working week or year. 


For elected strike committees in every factory linked nationally 
and locally, outside the unions to decide on an all-out strike 
under the control of mass workers' assemblies. 


In response to lock-outs, attempts to block Social Security, etc., 
to take the offensive through the use of force and the extension 
of the struggle to all workers. 


Agitating round such demands, not as an end in themselves, but to show 

how they are steps towards communism, communists can show in practice the 
nature of the unions and attract around us class-conscious workers, thus 
enabling us to play a more positive role in future waves of class struggle. 
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TRAN: ITS ALL GONE QUIET ON THE LEFT 


Since the fall of the Shah in February the leftist press has devoted 
countless pages telling us of the "revolution" in Iran. The Stalinists 
of the Morning Star quoted Iranian Stalinists (of the Tudeh Party) in 
calling for a Popular Front with Khomeini. The Trotskyists have of 
course offered their "critical support", their contortions allowing 
them to call Khomeini "reactionary" but his regime "progressive", and 
the Maoist-backed Fedayeen -el - Khalq in Iran begged to be allowed to 
join the secret Islamic Revolutionary Council. 


Im one shape or form, however "critical", they all called for Iranian 
workers to support Khomeini. They told us that his replacement of the 
Shah was a real revolution. They also told us that Khomeini was a 
leader of an anti-imperialist struggle in which he would free Iran from 
the clutches of foreign capital. But, as we said in Revolutionar 
Perspectives 12 and 13, Khomeini's replacement of the Shah did not 
signify-any revolution at all. The claims of the left, despite their 
"socialist" rhetoric, show their role as the objective defenders of the 
capitalist system. 


Events in Iran since February have revealed not only the truth of our 
perspective but also the totally bourgeois nature of the left and 
consequently their inability to function as a revolutionary force of 
the working class. They are rather like Social Democracy before World 
War One which had all the rhetoric of proletarian revolutionaries but 
the actions of bourgeois democrats. (And the "Socialist" Democrats have 
shown historically that they will go to the most ruthless lengths to 
Suppress real revolution: to the point of calling in fascist squads to 
i is the revolutionary workers in Germeny after the First World 
War. 


What has the support of the left for Khomeini brought them? Today the 
Tudeh Party has had its offices closed and Fedayeen and other leftists 
have been hunted down as "enemies of god". We don't need to weep for 
the leftists but for the proletarian victims of Khomeini who were told 
by them that he was "progressive". But today we are living in the era 
of proletarian revolution and the only possible progressive change of 
government is the dictatorship of the proletariat to replace capitalism 
whatever its form of government. However, Khomeini never hid his 
objectives. He promised an "Islamic Republic" and that is what he has 
delivered. Supreme power is in the hands of the leading Ayatolleh, 
whilst rigged elections, tortures, the banning of opposition, public 
executions of women and homosexuals, and whippings for less serious 
"sins" against the rigid moral code of the Ayatollahs are now part of 
everyday life. And all this is on top of the state apparatus of the 
Shah. Khomeini has not dispensed with the old state apparatus. The 
army, secret police and the bureaucracy all remain. He has simply 
carried out a change of personnel at the top and replaced the Shah's 
men with his own. Ultimately this will strengthen the forces of 
repression and already the army has shown its recovery by driving the 
Kurds back into the hills. What it will do for Khomeini in Kurdistan 
it will do for him in Tehran. 


Now that Khomeini has begun hounding the leftists it is predictable that 
they would begin to cry "counter-revolution". But there can be no 
counter-revolution where there has been no revolution. The struggle in 
Iran, whilst initially involving large sections of the working class 


who bore the brunt of the fighting, became very quickly a bourgeois 
faction fight. -The relatively new Iranian proletariat was not conscious 
of its own strength or interests and the only political organisations 
which claimed to represent the working class all told them to back 
Khomeini. In this manner the leftists have clearly revealed their role 
as the last resort of capitalism in crisis. 


Even if we examine the programmatic features of Khomeini's rule which 
the left have identified as "progressive" we discover that the left is 
incapable of understanding the ABC of socialism. Khomeini's "progress- 
ive" contributions according to his leftist admirers were his advocacy 
of democracy, his nationalisations and his anti-imperialist stance. 


Taking these individually, "democracy" has nothing to do with socialism 
since it is simply the ideological verbiage for capitalism. In the case 
of Iran, Khomeini has already revealed just what "democracy" means in an 
Islamic Republic. "Nationalisation" is another piece of elaborate 

humbug which the left wing of capital parades as socialism. The change 


relations of production. And it doesn't matter if Khomeini's "national- 
isations" are even as radical as the leftists claim (which they are not, 
since he is now offering compensation to all but the Shah's closest 
henchmen) for capitalism is capitalism, private or nationalised. It 
might also be asked how you nationalise an oil industry that is already 
nationalised! This, however, brings us to the third illusion the left- 
ists tried to peddle about Khomeini's regime - the idea that it is anti- 
imperialist. In a world entirely dominated by capitalist relations it 
is impossible for.any nation to achieve "national liberation". The 


would be to establish a genuine socialist state. This cannot be 
achieved in one country - only the worldwide destruction of capitalism 


However, for leftists Russia is not imperialist and so for them anti- 
imperialism means being anti-U.S. But Khomeini isn't even anti-U.S. 

It is true that he halted the dominance of Western culture in Iran. 

But the expulsion of gamblers and the fire-bombing of cinemas is a long 
way from changing blocs. In fact Khomeini is even more anti-Russian 
than he is anti-U.s. This explains why Russia failed to clinch an oil 
deal whilst the U.S. has agreed to sell Iran £21 million worth of fuel 
oil to prevent workers' discontent this winter. The compensation to 
nationalised firms, and the re-establishment of some of the Shah's. 
orders for Western g00ds all indicate that Iran has never left. the fold 


For the workers of Iran Khomeini's rule has brought the continuation of 
mass unemployment, massive inflation and high rents. Such conditions 
and the lessons learned from the events of 1979 mean that a.timebomb 
still ticks under the Iranian bourgeoisie: the timebomb of proletarian 
revolution. And when it goes off, the blast will sweep aside not just 
the right wing religious fanatics like those in Iran, but also the 
leftists, that is the left wing of capital. 


000000000 


RUMOURS OF WAR 


The capitalist system, in a period of deep economic érisis such as it is 
experiencing at the moment,gives birth to two contradictory tendencies: 
war and revolution, On the one hand, the effects of the crisis, by 
intensifying rivalries between capitalist states, cause the whole system 
to slide towards the abyss of War, and the quasi-destruction of a large 
part of the productive forces. In the 20th century war, by its destruc- 
tion and devaluation of the productive forces, is the non-economic means 
by which capitalism assures itself a renewed period of accumulation.(1) 
On the other hand, the effects of the crisis on the working class impel 
it towards seeing the necessity for a socialist revolution, and the 
creation of a worldwide society of associated producers, where war is 
impossible. If this latter process - the tendency to revolution - is 
not decisive in the dialectic of the historical process, then war will 
be the only other outcome. Pacifist ideas of arbitration, of disarma- 
ment; and other schemes for lessening imperialist antagonisms, function 
only as the opium of the panic-stricken petty bourgeoisie, or worse, as 
a smoke screen to convince the workers that their salvation lies via the 
speeches and manoeuvres of bourgeois politicians, rather than along the 
road of their own struggles, and the overthrow of capitalism. 


These two tendencies exist as reverse sides of the same coin, with 
sometimes war uppermost, sometimes revolution. Since the crisis erupted 
a decade ago, with the slowing of economic growth and associated 
increasing unemployment and inflation, we have seen the long dormant 
volcano of class struggle erupting in France, Italy, Poland, Argentina 
and elsewhere. At the same time, as examples of the reverse tendency of 
war, we have witnessed a proliferation of local and civil wars in the 
Middle East, Africa and Asia, all with the direct or indirect partici- 
pation of the two imperialist giants, the USA and the USSR. These 
tendencies do not increase mechanically, along with the deepening of the 
crisis, but in a subtle dialectical way; at certain points the intensif- 
ication of the crisis can lead to a fall in the class struggle, or 
attempts at detente (as happened for the former case in 1974-78, for the 
latter, in 1972-76). But such moments are to be situated in the overall 
historical course opened by the crisis: war or revolution. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 


To all but the blind, the preparations for the third imperialist war of 
the 20th century are underway. In fact, in a sense it has already begun. 
Just as the First World War began in Morocco and the Balkans before 1914 
and World War Two in Manchuria and Spain before 1939, so the wars in the 
Middle East and South East Asia, as well as the renewed "scramble for 
Africa" today signpost the way to a general confrontation. However, 
before such a possibility becomes actualised the preparations of 
capitalism for war have to be completed. We don't mean by this that 

the bourgeoisie is preparing war in a Machiavellian way: the idea that 
the bourgeoisie has-been plotting to unleash war since 1968 is absurd; 
capitalism forces war on the bourgeoisie, not vice versa. While some 

of the prerequisites for war are prepared by capitalism automatically 
others have to be prepared consciously by the bourgeoisie itself. War 
requires ideological preparations, as well as political and military 
ones. On the ideological level preparations for war are well advanced. 


(1) We explain this in more detail in "The Economic Foundations of 
Capitalist Decadence", first published in R.P 2 and which we hope to 
reprint in the future. 


Since the 1960's the ideology of peaceful coexistence, with its attendant 
liberalism and humanism, has vanished;today we are witnessing the re- 
birth of the "Red Menace" with history repeating itself as farce since 
Russia in no way represents international communism today. From the 
gutter novelist to the "quality" journalist, the same drum is being 
beaten;"Russia is barbaric", "Russia is threatening our trade", "Russia 
is re-arming", etc. Futurologist discussions about Russian pre-emptive 
attacks on western Europe have ceased to become'a novelty, long the theme 
of the NATO commanders, they are now the stock-in trade of political 
hacks of all hues. The function of all this is to create an atmosphere 
of fear, and to transfer discontent and hostility. generated by the 
crisis on to an external enemy. 


But fear is not enough, an imperialist war also has to be a crusade. 
Already the holy water for an anti-totalitarian crusade is being 
gathered. Thus we have the visit of the Pope to Poland to stir the 
faithful into a struggle for "freedom of religion". The heirs of the 
Inquisition have now become democrats. At the same time the barbarity 
of the "enemy" is shown by the case of the "Jews of the 1970's" - the 
boat people, the ethnic Chinese of Vietnam, who are floundering on the 
seas of south-east Asia, to the crocodile tears of US imperialism. The 
mass murder committed by US imperialism in Vietnam so recently is 
exonerated as it congratulates itself on the number of boat people 
saved. Napalm and splinter bombs have been abandoned for human rights 
but they will be taken up again by the imperialist struggle when necess- 
ary. Just as in the West the First World War produced its rationale in 
the themes of a justified fight against Russian barbarism or a war for 
democracy, and the Second in anti-fascism or the Jewish conspiracy, so 
the Third is preparing its ideological sanctification. 


But other preparations are necessary for war. Soldiers cannot be sent 
into battle armed only with cliches and hypocracies of politicians, 
political preparations are also necessary. As the imperialisms manoe- 
uvre against each other, each looks for the chink in the other's armour 
and tries to strengthen its own. An imperialist power will generally 
fall upon another either when it feels its own preparations are 
completed, or when it feels that there is the danger of losing the upper 
hand to its opponents. Thus, war did not break out in any of the great 
crises before 1914 since Britain and France did not feel till 1912 that 
the Triple Entente had been strengthened enough to face the threat of 
the Triple Alliance, and Russia had to rebuild after the disaster of the 
Russo-Japanese war. It was also not until Hitler had created the pact 
of Steel with Mussolini and the Nazi-Soviet pact that he felt able to 
throw himself upon France. In addition, the crisis of 1929 occurred 
after a long period of semi-disarmament and building of the war economy 
was necessary before war could break: out. ‘Thus,’ both the strengthening 
of the blocs and re-armament are needed to prepare for all-out war; to 
what extent are these non-ideological preparations underway today? 


In the last six years or so the balance of forces between the USA and 
the USSR has swung rapidly in f&vour of American imperialism; indeed, 
the turning point can be precisely indicated - the signing of. ithe 
Vietnam "peace". The extrication of the US from a costly, wasteful 

and unwinnable adventure in south-east Asia’ allowed it to redeploy its 
financial and military strength in a much more efficient way.: (As well 
as allowing it to cease appearing as the "bad" impérialism and allowing 
it to become the "good" one.- Who today talks of My Lai?) Since then 
the US has proceeded with the systematic encirclement of the USSR. with 
spectacular success. The biggest step.in this was the total severing of 
China from the Russian bloc by the virtual integration of that country 
into the Western imperialist bloc. Although as yet it has proved to be 
a "paper tiger" (witness the invasion of Vietnam), for,the first time 
Russia faces war on two fronts and has had ito redeploy vast military 


resources to its Asiatic border, thus reducin ress 

With Russia's Asiatic border divisions sends inerauaed thee thas 48 
between 1968-74, the re-armament of China by European weapons can only 
increase this dispersal of military strength, Moreover, the encirclement 
of the USSR is also reinforced by the success of the USA in winning Egypt 
from the Russian camp, strengthening its influence in the strategic and 
oil-rich Middle East. And even though events in Iran are a setback for 
the US temporarily, they will not be a per™ nent gain for the Russians. 


Even in the traditional "safelt base for Soviet imperialism, Eastern 
Europe, the US and its allies have made spectacular advances recently, 
in attempts to demolish Russia's buffer zone. Economic penetration of 
the Warsaw Pact countries by the USA and the EEC undermines their 
reliance on Russia. West Germany is now the largest trading partner of 
both Poland and Roumania, and both these countries have opened their 
doors to the IMF, Roumania has followed economic reorientation by 
political reorientation; refusing to strengthen its links with the 
Warsaw Pact, recognising Israel, etc. The fact that much less of an 
independent line in 1968 caused Czechoslovakia to be invaded indicates 
the weakening of the Soviet bloc. The possibility of a flirtation with 
Albania, now disenchanted with China, is little compensation for the 
cancer that is spreading in the soft underbelly of the USSR. As its 
own bloc strengthens, and that of the USSR weakens, the US will feel 
more and more confident to "roll back" Soviet influence: witness its 
renewed threatening noises over Soviet military presence in Cuba. 


The military preparations for war are also well underway. After sharp 
reductions in the early part of the crisis - due to its unproductive 
nature - spending on military budgets in both NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries has sharply increased, despite all the window dressing about 
arms limitation, SALT talks, etc. As a recent report in the Financial 
Times stated: 


"Whatever the outcome of current debates on arms control, defence 
spending by the Western powers seems likely to rise substantially 
in the next few years. The reason is the steady military build- 
up by the Soviet Union and tle West's decision eee that this will 
have to be countered ... 

The NATO members have already agreed to increase their defence 
spending by 3 per cent a year in real terms over the next five 
years." (24.9.79) 


The recent Thatcher budget in the UK, with increased military spending 
and cuts in welfare services is indicative of the general trend.(1) At 
the same time as the US has reiterated its determination to "defend! 
Western Europe against any Soviet invasion, it has been preparing the 
technical means to do this. Initially nuclear warfare meant a vision 
of maximum response, that is virtual obliteration of the enemy and a 
large part of your own allies. In recent years military theory has 
begun to deal with the question of how to win a nuclear war, so that 
such an event does not totally destroy the productive forces and entire 
population of the globe. The doctrine of "flexible response", associated 
with tactical nuclear weapons used in the field, as well as the neutron 
bomb which would destroy enemy forces but not obliterate the productive 
forces, means that imperialism now foresees the possibility of winning 
a Third World War, even though destruction would still dwarf previous 
levels. Today the US is returning to the idea of developing theatre 


(i)Increased military spending is not a cure for the ills of capitalism, 
as we demonstrated in "Economic Foundations of Capitalist Decadence" in 
R.P.2 and in "The Accumulation of Contradictions" in R.P.6 


nuclear forces (TNF) in Europe - i.e. nuclear weapons whose use would be 
restricted to Europe in the event of the US losing out to Russia ina 
conventional war on this continent. And as a sign thet American ‘ 
imperialism now feels strong enough to attempt to undermine the USSR in 
Europe, Carter has been reported as arguing that: 


",..if Moscow insist on causing Washington trouble in Cuba, 
Washington will step up its propaganda and its economic appeals 
to the Communist countries in Eastern Europe, to the restless 
Ukranians, and other nationalities within the Soviet Union, and 
if necessary, though the Carter Administration doesn't want to 
play this card, to increase US trade with China, and in the 
extremity give more economic, technological and particularly 
military aid to China." (James Reston, reporting in The Guardian 
on a conversation with Carter. 


If the doctrine of mutual annihilation is giving way to the idea that a 
nuclear war is winnable, then the provision of mass armies once again 
becomes an important objective. The vision of Pax Americana is of a 
central Europe, devasted by tactical nuclear war, and a Russia whose 
military centres have been obliterated by superior American attack. All 
this desert. will need to be Occupied and policed and a conventional army 
would be required. 


At the moment the USA is developing a special military task force in the 
Mojave desert, both as a counter~insurgency force and as an advance 
guard to take over the oil routes of the Middle East if necessary. Such 
a force would be the advance guard of the occupation of a post-war 
world. But physical preparation of cannon fodder is also being 

prepared automatically on a large scale. Just as the ten years. of the 
crisis produced a demoralised petty bourgeoisie and lumpenised sections 
of the proletariat ready to march off to war in 1939, so the crisis 
today is disgorging the same elements. The lumpenisation of the long- 
term unemployed and their grooming as the mercenaries of imperialism is 
far advanced. The sort of acts such strata perpetrate at the hands of 
the rival nationalist gangs in Northern Ireland Sives e foretaste of 
what they will verform for imperialism. 


If we have excluded the USSR from this survey, it is not because we 
think it immune from the effects of the capitalist crisis, nor because 
we do not consider it to be a power completely integrated into the 


numbers of Russian tanks, this is largely ideological preperation for 
increased arms spending by Western imperialism. In fact Russia 
maintains a huge conventional force to physically control its European 
satellites and to disguise massive unemployment. As for its tanks, 
Many are obsolete, some even dating from World War Two. In a Third 
World War, even though it could inflict sreat punishment on the US, the 
USSR is aware that it would be the undoubted loser. ; 


Until about 1973 the strategy of the USSR was to advance slowly, hoping 
to extend its influence without causing too much disarray or concern in 
the imperialist set-up (Vietnam, Chile, etc.) Since then it has moved 
sharply onto the defensive, aware that it is being pushed further and 
further back. Its foreign policy adventures now are less serious 
attempts to advance its own position than efforts to maximise diversions 


for the US, seeking to deflect it from its policy of isolating Russia. 
e.g. Russia has no serious ambition to integrate Japan into its bloc, 
rather it wishes to halt the strengthening of China by Japan, or to slow 
down the trend to re-arm in Japan itself. 


PERSPECTIVES 


Given the above analysis, it may seem surprising that war has not already 
broken out, or that it ig not immanent. But as yet the ideological, 
military and especially political preparations are not complete. More 
importantly, neither is the capitalist illusion of a successful over- 
coming of the crisis yet dissipated. The bourgeoisie still believes, or 
hopes, that state capitalism, monetarism or some other panacea will 
magically dispose of the crisis. Only when these solutions have all 
failed will war be on the agenda, just as it was only on the agenda in 
1939, after the failure of the New Deal and Nazi economic plans, etc. 
The failure of economic solutions also hastens the political preparation 
for war by increasing the impetus of ravaged countries to integrate 
themselves fully into a bloc. We are not yet in the position of 1914 or 
1939, and barring historical accidents - like Cuba in 1962 when war 
would not have been "logical" for capitalism (but then capitalism is not 
a logical system) - a generalised war is not on the immediate agenda. 


This is not, as the International Communist Current (ICC) would have us 
believe, because the "class struggle" is preventing the bourgeoisie from 
going to war for some mysterious reason. The class struggle inter- 
nationally has been at a low level for five years, long enough for the 
bourgeoisie to launch a war. ‘Anyway, the great class battles of 1905-14 
did not prevent World War One. In fact a bourgeoisie is just as likely 
to pursue a belligerent policy when it feels threatened by domestic 
class struggle as it is to hold -off from war. For example, France in 
1870 or more recently Israel and Egypt in 1973. In none of these cases, 
despite class militancy, did the bourgeoisie have any difficulty in 
declaring war, just as the American bourgeoisie had no problem in 
raising millions of soldiers to fight in Vietnam. The ICC view is, like 
all its confusions, a dangerous one. Once again they confuse economic 
militancy with class consciousness, fall into economism and tail-end 
sectional struggles in the belief that these are the only barrier to 
nuclear war. The ICC's mechanism is evident; revolution(first) or war 
(afterwards), and they don't see how both tendencies are omnipresent in 
the crisis. 


There will be three main ways in which, as the crisis and antagonisms 
intensify, war could break out: 


- As a result of a direct confrontation between the superpowers; most 
likely this would follow military intervention by one in the "private" 
sphere of the other. A parallel is Hitler's invasion of Poland. 


- After a conflict between two pawns of the giants has lead to a 
situation where neither could extricate itself without undermining 
its whole control over its bloc. World War One followed an Austrian- 
Serbian squabble. 


- When faced with a rising tide of class struggle, opposing bourgeoisies 
could attempt to save their skins by trying to unite all classes round 
the "external threat" and unleash war. Britain, for example, viewed 
World War One as a solution to class struggle and the Irish crisis in 


1924. 


It is quite likely that a politically unstable situation could lead to 
war by a combination of all three; social conflicts leading to war 
between pawns, leading to direct US/USSR involvement and war on a global 
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scale. 


War and revolution are historical alternatives, but they are not 
exclusive in an immediate sense. Our revolutionary work must therefore 
include anti-wer propaganda, with the spreading of the idea of revol- 
utionary defeatism amongst the working class, and where possible, the 
military. This must include, when appropriate, propaganda amongst 
shipyard and munitions workers, workers employed as “industrial civil 
servants" by the military, and conscripts as well as regular troops. To 
these groups we have to demonstrate our perspective that arms production 
is no solution to unemployment but a prelude to something infinitely 
worse. In addition, we must be ready to make the class prepare for 

mass strikes and insurrection in the event of local or wider wars. 
Although an elaboration of the perspectives for the class struggle are 
no part of the tasks of the present article, the revival of class 
struggle in countries like France, Germany and Britain, after several 
years of lull, gives us optimism that the fight against war and for 
communism will find a fertile soil. 


000000000 


MARXISM AND THE IRISH QUESTION 


It is ten years since British troops moved into Northern Ireland and the 
Irish question remains never far from the headlines. We are taking this 


INTRODUCTION 


To focus on the events of merely the last few months, the bombings in 
London, Bristol and Southampton of December 1978. were barely out of 
mind, when this year Opened with bomb attacks on the Greenwich gasworks 
and the oil refinery at Canvey Island. In January too, £1 million of 
buses were fire-bombed in Belfast, and Ulster has seen a continuous 
stream of assassinations throughout the year. A major coup for the 
Republican terror gangs, the assassination of top Tory spokesman Airey 
Neave, was outdone in the summer by the killing of Mountbatten and of 
twenty British troops on the same day. 


These events have increasingly brought. the British bourgeoisie's 
hysteria to a screaming pitch. Even. that new-found emissary for West- 
ern imperialism, the Pope, has become part of capital's call for an end 
to 'the troubles", while the more rabid religious leaders in Ulster are 
using his visit to the Irish Republic to stir up yet more sectarian 
hatred ‘and division within the working class. The leftists too have 
not ‘been silent, largely giving their "critical" (or not so critical) 
support to the Republican Capitalist faction in the name of Stanti- 
imperialism" - witness their mobilisation for this summer's "Troops 
Out" demonstration in London, and the recent Socialist Worker splash 
interview with the Provisional IRA on “Why we Killed Mountbatten", 
Amidst all this hypocritical cant from capital's establishment and 
Capital's left wing our article shows that neither the British State 
nor any of the Republican or Loyalist groups can offer anything other 


(I) Several factual corrections and other monor amendations have been 
made but these in no way change the substance of the article. 
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than the prospect of increased exploitation for the working class in 
Ireland. For Marxists the key to understanding the way forward in 
Ireland is to understand the "impossibility of national liberation in 
the twentieth century". Thus, the economy of the nominally "independent" 
Eire has seen the increased penetration of US and European capital with 
its entry into the EEC. This shows not only the diminishing inter- 
national role of weakened U.K capital, but also how so-called "national 
liberation" gives the Irish bourgeoisie merely the right to seek out 
gifferent masters from within the Western imperialist bloc. To call for 
the British working class to solidarise with "the people currently 
fighting British Imperialism in Ireland" (the Provisional IRA)as leftist 
newspapers like Socialist Worker do is in fact to call for British 
workers to support one bourgeois faction against another and has nothing 
to do with the struggle for communism. The working class in Britain and 
Ireland - whether north or south - have the same task, of fighting 
capitalism in all its forms and whatever its national origins. 


But if the class struggle in Ireland is still overshadowed by the 
activities of the rival Capitalist gangs, it has not been absent. For 
instance, in the Republic this year the lengthy postal workers! strike 
has shown how so-called "national liberation" has changed nothing for 
the workers; while in January in Ulster the striking oil tanker drivers 
took their struggle further than the mainland U.K strikers. They seem 
to have organised beyond company boundaries (presumably too, beyond 
religious ones); and they continued their struggle for several days 
after the mainland drivers had returned to work. ~- All this in the face 
of more determined opposition from the State, such as the declaration of 
a State of Emergency in Ulster, and the army distributing half a million 
gallons of fuel! 


This positive note points to the possibility of the working class 
throughout Ireland recognising the necessity of unifying against the 
real enemy: capitalism. As we said four years ago: 


",..in Ulster, as elsewhere, socialists must struggle within 
the class for the communist programme as the only hope humanity 
has of avoiding barbarism as the crisis deepens,’ 


Like all political questions, that of "national independence" has to be 
approached by the working class on a historical basis. As Marxists we 
can recognise no abstract, eternal "right" to national self-determination; 
on the contrary, we must recognise that "the proletariat is the negation 
of all nationality" (German Ideology) and thatthe workers have no 
fatherland" (Communist Manifesto). Here we are not simply quoting 
scripture, but take our stand on the fact that the proletariat is a 
collective producer class on the basis of an international division of 
labour and on a world market. And only the proletariat can smash the 
national fetters imposed upon these productive forces by capitalism, 
transforming means of production which function as capital into the 
technical basis of a society of associated producers. 


Therefore we say that the "support" given by the working class at a 
certain period to struggles of national unification or national liber-~ 
ation, was not on the basis of abstract right or eternal justice, but 
on the basis of its own immediate and future class interests. To 
clarify this statement, let us be more specific. In the period of 
Capitalist ascendancy, when capitalism was an expanding, progressive 
mode of production, dealing the death blow to feudal relics, expanding 
political rights, introducing reforms, etc. (i.e. roughly the 18th and 
19th centuries), the working class could work alongside, though indep- 
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endent of, the bourgeoisie for national unification and national 
liberation. It could do this both because its own immediate interests 
were served in these struggles, such as gaining the rights to unionise, 
the electoral franchise, rights of political organisation, and so on. 
It could also support these movements, since by hastening the indep- 
endent development of these capitals onto the world market these 
struggles of the rising bourgeois class were preparing the material 
basis for communism, that is, the development of large scale industry 
and the world division of labour. 


Thus for example, the First Workingmen's International gave its support 
to the Northern States in their struggles for the unification of the 
USA in 1860-65. This civil war freed millions of slaves and protected 
the northern workers against the extension of slavery, as well as 
allowing for a rapid industrialisation process to begin and develop 
throughout the USA. Similarly, in Germany the Social Democrats fought 
alongside the liberal bourgeoisie for the unification of Germany free 
from Prussian militaristic domination, a struggle which, however, was 
negative in the outcome. Further, all revolutionaries in the 19th 
century, whether Marxist or Bakuninist, struggled for a liberated 
Poland which would serve as a bulwark against Tsarist reaction in the 
event of a revolutionary upheaval in Europe. But in all these move- 
ments the class sought to maintain its political indenendence of the 
bourgeoisie, and their limited tactical nature was realised by Marxist 
revolutionaries. Unlike the anarchists, who were metaphysical in their 
Opposition to parliamentary tactics and in their support for national 
liberation, the approach of Marxists was historical. Whereas Bakunin 
could state, 


"We want full freedom for all nations with the right of self- 
determination for every people ... a fatherland represents the 
incontestable right of every man, of every human group.''(1) 


Marx never recognised such an approach. There was no general rule for 
national independence. For example, Marx was very reluctant to come to 
a position of support for Irish independence, or even Home Rule within 
the British State. Even here the main reason. for support was the aid 
this would give to the struggle of the British workers against capital. 
Marx's views are straightforward. He states, 


"Thus the attitude of the International Association to the Irish 
question is quite clear. ‘Its first need is to encourage social 
revolution in England. To this end a great blow must be struck 
in Ireland :.. it is a precondition to the emancipation of the 
English working class to transform the present forced union (i.e. 
the enslavement of Ireland) into equal and free confederation if 
possible, into complete separation if need be." (2) 


Similarly, Marx opposed the "liberation" of the Balkan Slavs from the 
domination of the Hapsburgs since this could let reactionary Russia 

into Europe, where it would be a threat to progressive movements. 
Finally, no socialists of that time made any pretence that the liber- 
ation of China or India from imperialism was possible; this colonisation 
was seen as historically necessary - a phase of global capitalist 
development. Despite all the horrors it entailed, it was, as domestic 


(i) Quoted from "Bakunin and Marx on Nationalism" by S.P. Halbrook, in 
Anarchy Vol.I No.4 p.22. This muddled anarchist attacks Marx for his 
Opposition to national liberation and defends the positions of Bakunin 
outlined. Defenders of eternal rights, take note. — eG 

(2). "€onfidential Communication" by Marx, March 1870. Quoted in 

On Colonialism by Marx and Engels (Lawrence and Wishart )pp.259-60. See 
also his letter to Engels of 10.12.1869 in the same volume, pp. 332-3. 
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primary accumulation had been, a necessary phase which capital 

Pass through before communism was possible. No interest of nid, ot thee 
of the working class or of humanity, would have been served by an indep- 
endent China or India in the last century, even had this been a 
possibility. Bourgeois revolutions in Europe were one thing, colonial 
rebellions (though Marx denounced their Savage suppression) in Africa 
and Asia, another. This was not because any "racial characteristics 
unfitted them for independence, but because of their level of economic 
development which precluded political autonomy. 


However, with the beginnings of the decey of the capitalist mode of 
production, associated with the global operation of the law of value and 
the division of the world among several big imperialist powers the tasks 
of the working class ceased to be that of reform within bourgeois 
society, and became instead the overthrow of that society.(1) In the 
epoch of crises, wars and social decomposition, the class could only 
respond with the communist programme. In this period the development of 
any national capitals onto the world market in an independent fashion 
became impossible; national liberation struggles became inter-imperialist 
struggles in which the working class had nothing to gain and much to 
lose. The epoch when the class could support national liberation came 
to a definitive end in 1914; all possible communist support for one 
bourgeois bloc against another, or alliances of classes against feudal 
reaction were henceforth things of the past. 


One of the Marxists to realise this, as other aspects of the beginnings 
of the decline of the capitalist mode of production, was Rosa Luxemburg. 
In a polemic over Poland in 1896, she argued that the Polish bourgeoisie 
was "tied to Russia with chains of gold", and that continued socialist 
support for an independent Poland was tantamount to socialist national 
chauvinism, Capital in Poland had no chance to conquer a place in the 
world market, and preferred the protected Russian one. In this polemic 
she crossed swords with Lenin, as she did later with the outbreak of 
World War One, when she extended her opposition to all national move- 
ments in the 20th century. In Either - Or she wrote, 


"In this era of unfettered imperialism, there can no longer be 
national wars ... For no suppressed nation can freedom and 
independence blossom forth from the politics of imperialist 
states and the imperialist war. Small nations, whose ruling 
classes are appendages and accessories of their class comrades 
in the large nations, are merely pawns in the imperialist game 


played by the major powers." (From Rosa Luxemburg, Selected 
Writings ed. R.Looker, p.223.) 


Against Luxemburg and others, like Bukharin, who felt that in the epoch 
of imperialism national liberation was not possible, Lenin, in works 
such as The Rights of Nations to Self-determination argued for the 
continuing right of peoples to national independence. In this debate 
the subtle dialectics of Luxemburg and not the rigid scholasticism of 
Lenin represents Marxism. Two world wars and the "colonial revolts" of 
our era only serve to confirm the analysis that she made. 


It is within this framework that we have outlined and not from any petty 
bourgeois or liberal standpoint of the merits of the case or whatever, 
that we approach the present tragic spectacle in Ireland where workers 


(1) We have explained the economic basis of capitalism's decline in 
"The Economic Foundations of Capitalist Decadence" in R.P.2. For a 
further expansion of the implications of capitalist decadence see 
"The Meaning of Decadence” in R.P 10. 
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are killing each other at the behest of rival nationalisms. To begin 
with we need to be more specific and outline the economic evolution of 
Irish society, which vrovides the material underpinnings of the present 


conflict. 
THE EVOLUTION OF CAPITALISM IN IRELAND 


To understand the partition of Ireland which occurred in the 20th 
century we have to understand the way capitalism developed in the 
island. Essentially capitalism in Ireland arose as an appendage of the 
first capitalist power, Britain, but this development took entirely 
different forms in the north and south, and there never was a coherent 
'Irish' economy. 


In the eight north-eastern counties (Ulster) the indigenous clans were 
extirpated in the early seventeenth century and the area was planted 
with yeoman farmers, mainly from Scotland and all of them Protestants. 
The economy of this region thus early developed into one of small 
commodity production, on small-holdings leased by tenants from the 
landlords on the basis of so-called "Ulster Custom’. This was an un- 
written code which allowed the tenant to keep the benefit of improve- 
ments he made to his farm without paying increased rent, and to sell 
them to the incoming tenant if he left. The "Custom'! was imposed on the 
landlords by a class war of the self-confident petty bourgeois peasantry 
of the region in the 17th century and maintained in a similar manner in 


partly attracted the capital that was to fund the build-up of heavy 
industry around Belfast after 1840, based on tobacco, engineering and 
shipbuilding, (By circa 1900 there were approximately 15,000 industrial 


(e.g. coal, iron, flax and tobacco) and on the Empire for its markets 
(such as heavy industrial equipment and consumer goods), the industrial 
bourgeoisie of Ulster saw its very economic survival as conditional on 
the maintenance of free trade links with Britain. As a deputation of 
the Belfast Chamber of Commerce put it to Gladstone in opposition to 
Home Rule in 1893, 


In other words, in the period of capitalist ascendancy until. the First 

World War, Ulster was an integral part of British and, through this, 

fast capitalism. Unionism was the political reflection of 
his fact. 


“&, 
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The new owners, mainly absentees, had no interest in improving agricul- 
ture, sincethey could merely rack the peasantry, while the latter lost 
the material benefits of any improvements to their farms due to increased 
rents and had no security of tenure. Thus they grew enough potatoes to 
live on and enough corn to pay their rents, and the economic system 
stagnated, with only a little subsidised industry growing up in towns 
like Dublin. The system underwent a quantitative development during the 
industrial revolution in Britain, when the high price of corn allowed 
younger sons to lease land instead of awaiting their fathers! deaths, 
but production was still on a similar subsistence basis. However, the 
expansion of population attendant on this quantitative growth of the 
economy led to disaster in the 1840's when falling corn prices and the 
failure of the potato crop caused a famine in Ireland. In this famine 
around a million people died of starvation and disease, while continued 
emigration after 1850 further reduced the population. This fell between 
1840 and 1900 from 8 million to 4 million. 


But to the famine is owed the real birth of capitalism in southern 
Ireland. The emigrations facilitated the amalgamation of leases by the 
peasantry, who switched to dairy farming and direct production for the 
market. The landlords, meanwhile, had been nearly bankrupted by 
indigence and the effects of the famine and were now threatened by tk 
vise of a militant peasant Land League in the 1870's. The British 
bourgeois State decided to rid itself of the parasitic Irish landlord 
class and acceded to the demands of the peasantry for security of tenure 
end regulation of rents. Finally, with the Encumbered Estates legis- 
lation, the British bourgeoisie aided the Irish tenantry to buy for about 
One-third cost, the estates of the landlords, and by 1900 the vast bulk 
(over 90% of land in the south was in the hands of a prosperous, self- 
confident farmer class which produced for the market with the use of 
small elements of hired labour. 


Lacking the necessary technical skills and markets, little industry had 
developed in the south, except that associated with luxury production or 
the processing of agricultural produce. Any capital which did accumulate 
found its way naturally into the British or Ulster economies, where a 
higher rate of profit could be expected. 


"The Irish middle classes preferred to invest their capital in 
England; the £20 million on deposit in Irish banks in 1860 was 
offset by £40 million which was invested in British stock." 
("Changing Nature of Imperialism in Ireland} Jim Smythe p.62, in 
Bulletin of the Conference of Socialist Economists, Spring 1974)(1) 


Southern underdevelopment was materially rooted and not a "plot" by 
imperialism. The capitalism which developed in Ireland was overwhelm- 
ingly petty bourgeois in character, in distinction to that in Ulster. 

For example, while there were circa 60,000 industrial and transport 
workers in 1926, there were almost 300,000 self-employed workers, 

80,000 ‘employers', 380,000 service workers, and 336,000 agricultural 
holdings (1931), a total of circa 1,100,000. Thus, while about 5% of 
the population in the south were workers, in the north, the figure was 
nearer 50%. The ideology of such a capitalism, in a world where the 
capitalist mode of production based on large-scale industry was dominant, 
could only be protectionism. The southern Irish bourgeoisie foresaw 

its salvation through legislative independence and tariff walls against 
Britain and other competitors. Being based largely on a domestic market, 
and with few imports for its industries, such an ideology was plausible 
to the ears of the southern capitalists. A greater contrast with the 
north could not be imagined, and thus we see that the material interests 


(1) Despite leanings to Catholic nationalism, this article shows the 
impasse of the Irish bourgeoisie. 
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of the northern and southern capitalists were divergent, and a function 
of each's special relationship to British capital. Partition was the 
outcome of this development. 


Since partition this evolution has ceased to diverge to such an extent, 
as both north and south became involved in international capital flows, 
and the repercussions of capitalist decadence. In the north there has 
been a long decline in heavy industry, coinciding with generally high 
unemployment, (around 10% male). Statification is well advanced in the 
Ulster economy (shipbuilding, aircraft, transport) as the State shores 
up sectors that private canital will not invest in, and in addition, 
after World War Two, an influx of foreign:capital (mainly American, but 
also German), seeking out lower-cost labour power, has combined to wipe 


out the old Unionist industrial bourgeoisie. 


In the south, independence led to economic war against Britain, in the 
1930's and an effort to end trade links and attempts to stimulate domestic 
industry by protection and subsidies. This failed to lead to any signif- 
icant industrial development and only served to vreserve by artificial 
protection the small-scale, inefficient nature of Irish capital. Exports 
to the U.K hardly declined (from 96% in 1931 to 90% in 1938), showing 

the failure of the economic war. Chronic unemployment was only avoided 
by the continued "export" of labour power to the U.K -.about one million 
Irish workers live in Britain. Finally, in the late 1950's, free trade 
links were established with Britain again, and a flood of investment into 
Ireland followed. Irish subservience to British capital was as complete 
as ever, outside the statified sector of transport, electricity, 
extractive industries, etc. The final collapse of the old dream of the 
nationalist bourgeoisie came when it flung open its doors to foreign 
capital in the mid-1960's, offering cheap labour, tax exemption and 
direct grants to investors. This stimulated a spate of enclave develop- 
ment tied to the world market with minimal effects on the growth of the 
Irish economy itself. These measures, and the entry of Ireland into the 
EEC with the U.K, testify to the historical impasse and bankruptcy of 


the nationalist bourgeoisie. 
THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF IRISH SOCIETY 


This dual evolution of capitalism in Ireland took place in regions that 
were racially and religiously dissimilar. Ulster was predominantly 
Presbyterian and Anglo-Saxon, while the south was overwhelmingly 
Catholic and Celtic. While these factors speeded or hindered the 
economic divergence, or compounded the divisions caused by this diverg- 
ence, neither is the cause of the national divisions within Ireland. 
These lie rather in the uneven development of capitalism in Ireland. 
Nationalism is bourgeois ideology, and finds its basis in economics, 
not in race or religion, though these may be its justification. 


In response to over-taxation and restrictions on Irish trade, a demo- 
cratic bourgeois reform movement arose in the later 18th century in 
Ireland, inspired by the American and French bourgeois revolutions; 
this was the period of “Grattan's Parliament" under which Ireland had 
limited home rule under the hegemony of Protestant, landed and commercial 
capital. Contrary to mythology, Irish nationalism was Protestant in 
origin, and the class forces behind these reform movements were the 
Protestant capitalists and landlords. Again, contrary to mythology, 
Ulster was not favoured by imperialism, for example the bulk of the 
grants to the linen industry in the 18th century went to the south. 
Expenditure of the Linen Board from 1737-57 was as follows: 
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Source: Economics of Partition on.cit, p.26 (2) 


Similarly, the dissenting Presbyterian bour eoisie of i 
criminated against by the Anglican naeendaitey which Rontcaniee ne 
landlords by enforcing tithes for the Anglican Church etc. A section 
of the Presbyterian bourgeoisie of Ulster formed a secret society in 
the 1790's, the "United Irishment! which launched an ermed rebellion 
against Britain for an independent bourgeois Ireland across religious 
barriers, Likewise, the nationalist movement of the early 19th century 
such as the "Young Ireland" movement of the 1840's, was also composed : 
of alienated Protestant intellectuals and professional elements. Until 
well into the 19th century any Catholic nationalist movement was 


The material dynamic for. the reversal of this situation has already 

been outlined; that is, the growth of large-scale heavy industry in 
Ulster tied to the world market, and the emergence of petty bourgeois 
capitalism in the south. In the south the rise of the peasant Land 
League occurred at the same time as the urban capitalists and prof- 
essional classes began their Home Rule agitation. The two movements 
merged, the dominant role being played by the urban elements of the 
capitalist alliance who provided the ideology and leadership. Outside 
this constitutional "Home Rule party stood a small group of "Fenians" 
who stood for independence and engaged in terror campaigns in Britain as 
well as organising armed putsches from their base in the USA. These 
were suppressed only.to linger on in mythology. Marx organised work for 
the relief of Fenian prisoners, though he criticised their terrorist 
methods, and by 1890 Engels had turned to support the Home Rule party 
rather than the near-extinct Fenians. 


The role of British imperialism in Ireland was far from that portrayed 
by sundry varieties of leftists. The British bourgeoisie made little 
profit from the troublesome and backward colony and, as we saw, extir- 
pated the Lazarene Irish landlord class by 1900. This class had sub- 
jected Ireland to centuries of horrible exploitation and massacres; 
rack-renting persecution, crushing of all resistance. But with the 
rise to dominance in Britain of industrial capital, such methods were 
hardly necessary. In the form of the Liberal Party, the British bourg- 
eoisie supported both the annihilation of the Irish landlords and the 
Home Rule movement, introducing three Bills in Parliament before World 
War One to grant Ireland Home Rule. The more backward elements of 
British capital (commercial and agricultural capital), represented by 
the Conservative Party, frustrated these attempts in the Lords before 


1914. 


The Ulster bourgeoisie had been staunchly Liberal during the 19th 
century, but in response to the threat of Home Rule, turned towards the 


(1) Those who think the determining factor in the growth or stunting of 
capitalism is legislative decrees follow a bourgeois and not a materialist 
conception of history. Capitalism in Ulster was also hindered (but not 
prevented) from developing by the monopoly of Dublin-based banks till 1824. 
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Anglican landlord-dominated "Orange Order" in the 1880's Se dene Ce 
largely successfully, to form an all-class alliance soared te — 
stretching from landlord and tenants to industrial capita _ : 
king class. The threat of domination bya political ssl abi: oad 
representing small capital; of being cut off from the nt “ acs 
behind tariff walls and an ultramontane Catholic ote beg. 
Home Rule, drove the Ulster bourgeoisie into the arms of ? ei 
tives. The latter supported the attempts of the “Unionis 8 ‘ e a ine 
themselves against legislation which would have granted Iris a 

put for the outbreak of war in 1914. The arming of the 100 ,0' s0- ps 
called "Ulster Volunteers" and doubts that the British army would fig 
them (as shown in the Curragh Mutiny, when Army officers refused to be 
used against the Ulster Volunteers), led British capital to make 
provision for Ulster to remain the U.K once Home Rule was granted after 
the war. But far from wanting to subjugate cree pr en bind 
191 uite willing to move to informal domination to be rid o a 
“cetieatte catch, even if it meant abandoning the teal thy capitalist 


enclave of Ulster. 


"The dependence of industrial Britain upon Irish agricultural 
produce declined ... the costs of running the country also 
proved prohibitive." (Smythe op.cit. p.65) 


Even more would British capital like to do this at the present tim , 
when Ulster is a vast drain on it in the form of defence costs an 
*K subsidies to industry, etc. This was shown by Wilson's speech 
the Ulster Workers' Council strike in 1974. A united Ireland,Anformally 

slale dominated by British capital, remains the longterm aim of theBritish 
bt . Capitalist class. 


With the outbreak of the Imperialist war in 1914 the natfonalist move- 
ment revived. In 1916 Sinn Fein, a small group of nat#onalist intell- 
ectuals, formed a para-military organisation and seigzéd Dublin for a 
week. The savage repression of this rising, coupl with plans to 
introduce conscription into Ireland and the worseying economic situation 
during the war, swung the mood towards independerice. By the end of the 
war Sinn Fein had ousted the Home Rule party, nning almost half of 
the votes in the 1918 election to set up a Prévisional Government. 

When Sinn Fein rose to dominance, a combination among British capital 

of fears that Ireland would ally with oth Imperialisms (e.g. Germany 
whence arms for the Irish struggle came(#), or the USA, where the bulk 
of the money was raised) and the Sinn in claim.to the north led to 
years of war, and then civil war 
those (the IRA) against it, Fire 

r that time the IRA has waged periodic 
offensives against the north wit the lukewarm support of the southern 


The revival of confrontation/n Ulster came in 1968, when the IRA began, 
through front organisation 
move from a policy of mi 
against the Catholic population. This led to clashes with the sectarian 
Ulster State, and aft the introduction of internment without trial, the 
creation of the so-celed liberated areas, such as Free Derry, was the 

result. (There wa nothing "free" about Derry at this time, as those 


(1)This was th period of Papal Infallibility, Immaculate Conception and 
the Syllabus 6f Errors. j 


(2)In 1912 Germany armed both the Ulster Volunteers and the rival Irish 
Volunteers! 


(3)For an outline ‘political’ -history of Ireland, sée Edward Norman's 


A History of Modern Ireland. This is accurate, but suffers: from Unionist 


leanings. 
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_ up the conflict with a vengeance; 


subject to tarring, (kn i 
; , ee-cappings" 
testify.) Eventually direct rule fe) 
London. Then the confrontation bec 
ts eae bloc, fearful of concessions to th 
6 U.W.C. strike in 1974 which o 
u ; : Pposed a Oposed Co i 
Ireland, seeing this as an anti-partitionist m Givee mids Nein oes 
ae en: pitalists and trade uni 
Pg poe oe ert by the usua anti-working class Hates tate 
unteer Force. In the conflict over 1 000 
been killed* and countless more inj ‘i ing’ vidite oe 
c i ess jured, not including the victims of th 
ee against British wrkens. like the pub blasts in Sitwinghas. 
: is whole struggle we -nfust emphasise, there is nothing positive at 
stake for the working @&ss, and no side to be chosen as worthy of 


“Support or a lesser-evil. The class will have to destroy them all; the 


British government, the Loyalists and the IRA. 
THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN IRELAND 
EM ONIN TRELAND 


Now the interests of British imperialism lie in the amalgamati 


-~both parts of Ireland into the EEC with the UK as 2 whole. ritish 


Capitalism has no material motive for fostering the continvation of the 
national confrontation in Ireland; quite the contrary, it has every 
material incentive to overcome it, and cut the "faux-ffais" of the 
production of surplus value. Southern Irish capital has no wish to 
take over the heavily subsidised and unprofitable industries of the 


north-east which it could not support, while international and: statified 
a_united Ireland within 


Capital in Ulster itself on to fe 
ariff walls. At the moment the debits of the sectarian confront- 


ation for capital are much greater than any benefits it brings (such as 
minimisation of the class struggle andthe lower cost of labour power). 
However, we must bear in mind that in’ the context of a deepening economic 
crisis, it could be in the interests of capital to about-face and stir 
“and not only that, but to extend the 

to the workers of Britain and Fire. 

ites and those associated with Catholicism 
in Eire, as well as the s dry leftist groups themselves, and others. 
like the National Front,/could all be given the carte-blanche by elements 
of capital in a deepenifg crisis to attempt to fragment further the Irish 
workers and prevent e unification of the class in Britain itself. The 
capitalists groups“who seek to prolong the conflicts at the moment are 
petty bourgeois oups (publicans, petty-capitalist farmers) who have 
been hardest hit by the international capitalist crisis, and their 

cannon fodder is the permanently unemployed lumpen-proletariat of both 
sides of the religious divide. 


confrontation in an active w 
Thus, factions like the Pow 


The attitude of the various leftist groups in Ireland mirrors their 
general counter-revolutionary role. The bulk of them support the 

petty bourgeois and lumpenproletarian IRA as an "anti-imperialist" 
force (though they may, or more often, may not, criticise its murder 

of Irish and British workers). This is despite the fact that the 
relationship of Britain towards Ulster is not an imperialist one, and 
despite the fact that the independence achieved in the south has not 
advanced the interests of the working class or socialism one inch. 

But what else should we expect from the left wing of capital. 
Opportunistically supporting the IRA in a struggle it has no hope of 
winning in order to engage in recruiting campaigns, the leftists divide 
over which faction to support. While International Socialism (now the 
Socialist Workers' Party) or the Workers' Revolutionary Party support 
the nationalist Officials who throw a few state capitalist nostrums into 
their programmes, others like the International Marxist Group, endorse 


* Now estimated at 2,000. 
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isional wing which mingles nationalism with religion and F 
Oe waticians The few leftists who do not support the 
oppose both sides from a standpoint of petty bourgeois ae ae ae 
the anarchists) or support both sides from the same ening z ae 
endorsing of "self-activity” (Solidarity managed to suppor fe) 
Derry and the Ulster Workers’ Council strike!). Finally, there are 
those like the Stalinist British and Irish Communist pierpemteriee. who 
support the right of both itnations' in Ireland to self-determina ion, as 
if we were still living in the 19th century and not in the period of 
global capital decay. Not one group, apart from the re-emerging 
communist groups, calls for the only position that the working class 
must adopt; down with both nationalisms and for the fraternisation of 
Catholic and Protestant workers against capital in response to the 


economic crisis. 


The "liberation" of Ireland shows the impossibility of national liber- 
ation in the 20th century. As we saw, after 1923 the economy stagnated, 
grew exotically,. withered and was eventually forced back into sub- 
ordination under British imperialism in the '50's and '60's. In this, 
Ireland is a paradigmatic case of the impasse of the national 
bourgeoisie in our epoch; whether in Ireland, Cuba, or Algeria, 
"independent" bourgeois nations are eventually forced back to the parent 
imperialism or under the wing of the rival imperialist bloc. 

Politically the evolution of Ireland also shows the end of the progress- 
ive role of the capitalist class. Finally given the right to establish 
their own states, the capitalist classes of Ulster and Eire did not 
extend bourgeois democracy as had their predecessors. Instead, in the 
north and south, the facade of parliamentarism is revealed as rule by 

a police state and emergency powers. In both the north and south 
sectarianism is embodied in the culture and society of bourgeois life. 
To continue to talk of bourgeois revolutions and national liberation 

in our epoch is to attempt to lead the working class back into the 
morass of nationalism which it must strive to free itself from if it 

is ever to rise to the accomplishment of its historic tasks. 


THE WORKING CLASS IN IRELAND 
What of the working class in all this counter-revolutionary debacle? 


In the 19th century the working class in Ireland was very small in 
numbers; its activity was limited to forming a few trades unions in the 
north and south which were appendages of the British trades unions. 
Politically socialism was virtually non-existent, and the workers allied 
with the Liberals in the north and the Nationalists in the south, tail 
ending these progressive bourgeois movements of that period. At the 
turn of the century small groups of socialists were formed round Larkin 
Conolly and the Irish.TUC, these being, like John Maclean in Scotland, , 
radical social democrats with syndicalist leanings. At first the 
socialists took a stand against nationalism, and helped organise workers 


= both the north and south. Conolly, for example, denounced nationalism 
> 


we movement which would lay aside class contentions to gain 
national ends, so enabling the bourgeoisie to prevent working 
class expression." (Quoted in Norman op.cit. p.236) 


Larkin helped to organise and support the strikes of the Belfast 
dockers and carters in 1907 which lasted six weeks, and the more 
spectacular Dublin "Labour War" of 1913. This was called after 
attempts to unionise the city tramways had led to a lockout by the 

Home Rule owner, and spread to a confrontation between the bulk of.-the 
city's workers and the nationalist bourgeoisie, who did not hesitate to 


a 


et 


+ Eventually th : the strike killin ; 
Presence of British military persons,v” lost, partly aeeet tee 


Conolly later , 
Capitu - : 

followers into ae ee to nationalism, ang Mist, & Srciay Ge a 
1s 


Trish: socts14 tsch of Easter 191 
Ocialists ang trades unions As Bea bat Site = Of the was nowt 
S inn Fein, 


ing 


ere occur '; 
on a par with that in Dubli ae oe 


struggle for a reducti i ‘ 

movement which nad acne ater week. The Shop stewards! 
launched a strike for "hh and n6 oreu'g olsewhere during the war , 
shipyard, engineering and other weve eee ee ie 4 
ee ers came out eta - in alliance 
elegates tried : oC ae eo an eae e- During the strike 

and in addition peters sree gland. Picketing was on a mass basis 
and the distribution ee ere ey ose ee 

a oO wor n 

weeks Belfast was in the hands of the strikers ages Wemcaoe aoe 
called the strike organisation "4g Labour Parliament", However, the 
movement failed to assume political dimensions and, like that in Glasgow 
Was eventually defeated through isolation. The development of the 
"border issue" and the onset of the economic depression killed off any 
class movement in the north till 1935, when mass demonstrations of 
Catholic and Protestant workers were attacked by the police, workers 
killed and the movement suppressed. 


In the south after World War One, elements of the working class struggled 
to free themselves. from the nationalist incubus, and during the bourgeois 
"troubles", workers in Cork and Limerick took over some siotet-t Stes Lie 
production was begun under workers' management, and set up sepere 7 
so-called in imitation of the Russian ones. These were crushed by loca 
units of the IRA (just as the struggles of the Belfast Leib tage vere 
defeated by the Unionist Sapte and eC pectic. tie aomiadnas 
i lants at the point o RA guns. ? 
a? Eee production limited the development of se ee 
in the south, but with the influx of trey atietantet., pe 
ixties and the expansion in size 0 ; e 
Trish working class had developed into the most seep ee ais seie. 
western Europe, and the grip of the nationalists ide BY 


i i ine in 
In the north the economic changes outlined earlier led to a decli 


i in the 
i i h this is as strong as ever in i 
Soe es eae ee anon a aoleen rhe arent at The grip of Catholic 


i ies and among t ; 
ee eter on aaa side is illustrated by the ee yee - 
workers in striking after internment and neg ealrehe Mag 1974s 
Protestant nationalism was shown during the UWwc s Sauget alan ma ach id 
when a mass strike movement overthrew plans for pow a sees oe 
Council of all-Ireland proposed by the Wilson patie eae he 
ally class conflict does emerge, such as the stri . : Paha ont gO 
workers in 1971, or the shipyard workers in 1973, bu Cass eae 
concern workers from one side of the divide eg ite aicdoese ea 
See Ce ee eee cetepueiameate 270. Sms pennrclataniah S7eki 

hands of the petty- ; a 
seers oes the IRA and the UDA, those paragons of nationalism and 


gangsterism. 
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socialists must struggle within the class 
s the only hope 


But in Ulster, as elsewhere, 
This crisis is 


for the communist programme a 


barbarism as the crisis deepens. 
whole of Ireland, with unemployment beyond 10% overa 
around 20%. But the limited success the working class 
1f from nationalism indicates that i 
i that we can expect to see 


in freeing itse se cance 

context of a world struggle for comm ; he, 
ignifi itive develo ments among the Trish workers - ese — 

ae ae (es greater than the high points of Irish 
revolutionary wave. 


developments must be many 5 
class struggle in 1919 and 1920 during the last — ae 
Till then the workers will be trapped in a barbarous impasse; o try 

end on a more optimistic note for the immediate future would only be to 


spread confusion. 
c.W.O. July, 1975 
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DISCUSSION ON TERRORISM 


INTRODUCTION 


We are publishing here an article i vi 
; on proletarian violence written b 
ee bie tae Internationaliste (GCI) of Belgium. The GCI a 
near Meuacreek bare of this year after splitting from the Inter-_ 
violence, the aatite OF tre eek on ee eaeek oF ee nee 
: ate in e iti i 
he question of the role of the Po ee ‘7 ae a 


During preli F . 
= March this yack ame sa the CWO had with comrades from the GCI 
on many of t .it was clear that our gro Saues 3 
he basic issues facing cecegeeee amg positions 
4 main areas of 


ae ‘. F 
T0Ohe eoneent crake (the GCI though 
*ce C : ecadence, b 

for misusing the term pe as 


viet Ae : 
ds joint interventions); the Fp 


Ow, and our re 

i ply, deals wi j 

n th ’ s with t 

between the ¢ ing Shs coeenco! Clarifying  Seapgs latter 
WO and the GCI. possibility of joint ee 


* The GCI's , 
_8 publication : 

address (inside front Covey oman ste is obtainable from th 
e CWO 


outlinin ; aon 
Bruxell & their reasons ¢ price 35p. For the text of t 
es 31, 1060 Bruxelles C, write to: B.P nee 

-P. 5h, 


(2) See "The Meaning of Decad Belgiun. 


adence in Revol tio erspectives 10 
ec u nary Per C 


We want to begin the direct polemic 


But i 

OES Sige Hes that we openly diverge with the CWO on the so-called 
ol errorism', The CWO rejects "terrorism" in general 
wovhene ey — supports, in some specific circumstances, certain 
mae ee tes Re go under this name. Furthermore, we 
nae ual violence or violence of rartic " 
is in every case "reactionary in character, The simple eee Neer 


The CWO makes a fundamental distinction between the terror ‘en grand" 
(conducted by means of the State or of a standing army) and the terror 
‘en petit" (carried out by limited means and partial forces): 


"J... we can distinguish between the reactionary terror of 
disillusioned minorities within capitalism today and the future 
revolutionary use of terror by the proletarian dictatorship. 

On the one hand we have individualistic, random acts of 
violence, and on the other, the violence of a revolutionary 
CLASS directed towards its reactionary enemies of the old 
society." (ibid) 


The CWO only admits to the terror "en grand" for the proletariat, while 
the terror "en petit" ("terrorism")will be the exclusive attribute of 
non-proletarian groupings. This definition passes over in silence the 
reality of violent confrontation between classes BEFORE the 


insurrection: 


"it is itself in the nature of the real revolutionary process 
that bloody clashes between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
occur before the final struggle and it can involve not only 
proletarian attempts not crowned with success, but also the 
inevitable partial and transitory confrontations between prol2- 
tarian groups pushed to revolt and the defence forces of the 
bourgeoisie, or again between groups of'White Guards! of the 


bourgeoisie and workers attacked and provoked by them." 
(Bordiga, 1921) 


In these conditions,how can one escape the possibility of the prole- 
tariat having recourse to acts of terror (forced to be partial and 
limited since they are without the means which will give them State 
power), without falling into pacifism? It is necessary to go further. 
The daily struggle provides numerous examples of police provocations 

and repressive measures concerning proletarian fights, etc. In these 
cases, is it necessary to preach submission to the violence of the 
bourgeoisie, whilst waiting the eruption of a "class consciousness", or 
on the contrary, to try to oppose FORCE WITH FORCE with all the available 


energies? 
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inciple a communist organisation pronounces itself for the second 
ae ee It must then denounce the criminal ee ne a 
the spontaneist and immediatist groups, who not only don't wor ie 
reinforce the struggles, but neglect the most elementary measures : 
defence and reply, because they don't understand the seriousness : : e 
fight between classes. Consequently the adoption of a class point of 
view necessarily implies the rejection of the phrase "anti-terrorist", : 
characteristic of the present councilist milieu (and almost all bourgeois 
fractions), in the same way that a coherent conception of the revolution 


implies the approval of the red terror. 


One cannot, as the CWO does, speak of "terrorists! in general. 
“Terrorism in itself, as an absolute entity, does not exist. As such, 
it is a dictionary formula, an ideological category which says nothing 
of the nature of the class of violent phenomena to which it is supposed 
to apply. Obviously the bourgeoisie is interested in utilising the 
word "terrorism" without qualification, in calling for national mobil- 
isation against "the terrorists" without great precision, for all 
violence standing infront of democratic legality is then put on the 
same footing and viewed asthe object .of"public hatred", In this 
manner, the legitimate defiance of the proletariat vis-A-vis the 
bourgeois terrorists can bé more easily turned round and canalised 
against the violent actions emanating from the proletariat itself (the 
goal of the anti-terrorist campaigns). 


Communists cannot pronounce themselves agai i i 
: ir gainst terrorism in the abstract 

because that which is designated "the bomb and the revolver", that is to’ 
ee >t disparate and antagonistic reelities as are, for example, the 
a ets the Red Army Fraction (petty bourgeois in origin), the 
gst A a he ideology within the proletariat), or 

n; ‘ mal and anonymous proletari 0 i 
precise ("ponctuelles!!) acts of a i 5 


Fo 7 , 
r us, terrorist ideology (that is, the "excitative terrorism of the 


ant : : anci i i 
of the "general violence of a conscious class" —: 


The CWO is not rid o 


f this lat i 
following quotation: atter form of ideology, as is shown in the 


Ween ENE practice i 
of terrorism i i 
ae é 8 at best irrelevant ¢ 
ph ahs at worst involves the massacre of Aneaeeie be Rare 
engthening of the bourgeois state." (ibid) . aa 


This formula, which i 
; Be synthesises t 
Marxist from A to %. We Pass ose 


ver, more serious is the justificati 
principle of anti-terrorism. According te. 
demnable because it has the effect of 

Pa cn Sages S organs of repression" 

quent "reinforcement of the legitimacy of the cutie oan state in 
. This way of arguing is 
01s pacifism in the ranks of the 


ay a CWO says contains a grain of truth, to conclude that 
“a ae sm" in general is condemnable FOR THIS REASON, is to fall into 
€ trap of democratic Campaigns; by following this reasoning it is 


Oppression of the working class Social revolts, te i 
; . 3 rrorism included 
Obviously force the bourgeoisie to reinforce its state, but only a ; 


an army of civil war in the Capitalist camp In realit 

r ; y these are 
UTILISED by the anti-terrorist Campaigns, and they serve only asa 
PRETEXT for a PREVENTIVE mobilisation of the bourgeoisie faced with the 


on reducing in range before crushing it (if groups like the IRA didn't 
exist, the bourgeois State would act in the same way). 


Through a gigantic ideological battery, the dominant class seeks to 

turn the proletarians from the use of violence, to make them support the 
democratic State. Communists can only reply by accentuating their 
propaganda in favour of the ermed insurrection, in recalling the Marxist 
positions on the problems of violence and terror, but also by 
reinforcing agitation around THE USE it is possible to make of them At 
PRESENT (without which general declarations are at best without value 
and at worst are the ornament of a position of "social peace"). 


On this level the method of argument of the CWO is particularly defic- 
ient. It never questions the FUTURE proletarian violence and that 
which it is necessary to do in the IDEAL (that is to say, falling out 
of the sky - there is no other expression - straightaway in a massive, 
ordered and disciplined form). The CWO confirms a general rule: each 
time that an organisation claiming to be of the proletariat has taken a 
position against Terrorism with a capital T, it has done so in the name 
of "mass violence" opposed to the "individual violence of small 
minority groups". At this level it is not a matter of a confused 
terminology, but a profound error, a PROGRAMMATIC DEFECT of which the 


negative consequences are very vast. 


The principle of anti-terrorism has nothing in common with the communist 
tradition, as this quotation from the Third International shows: 


"the Communist International is opposed to terror and acts of 
individual sabotage WHICH DON'T DIRECTLY SERVE THE GOALS OF COMBAT 
OF THE CIVIL WAR, it condemns guerrilla war CONDUCTED OUTSIDE OF 
THE POLITICAL DIRECTION OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PROLETARTAT.' 

(From the Address of Max Holz, 1921; GCI emphasis. ) 


The Communist International did not reject minority actions in general, 
but precisely and only those which DID NOT CORRESPOND to the goals 
pursued by the proletarian struggle. FOR the C.I., it could not be a 
question of opposing individual terror to collective terror, nor even 
of seeking a clear limit between them. In the body of a mass, and thus 
collective movement, like that of the workers! struggle, it would be 
illusory to want to impede the violent and terrorist initiatives of 
"individuals or of particular groups" of the proletariat. But equally: 


"to distinguish in this war between collective violence and 
individual violence would be to split hairs and to quibble about 
the possibility of a struggle where individual violence could be 
eliminated; and more often than not this signifies not wanting to 
wage this war." (Communist Party of Italy, 1921) 
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i igni ted in this manner conse- 
Doesn't this signify that all struggle conduc ¢ : 
quently must necessarily include, at one moment or another, minority 
violence? One can only reply positively to this question: 


"Then all important strikes must not only be well organised, 
the workers must from the beginning create special cadres for 
combatting strike breakers and for opposing the provocative 
offensive of the White organisations of all shades supported by 
the bourgeois States. ... All these organisations have for their 
goal the demoralisation, the defeat of all workers' action, a 
defeat which does not amount to simply replacing the strikers, 
put to the physical collapse of their organisation and to the 
massacre of the leaders of the movement. In such conditions, 
the organisation of special strike batallions, of SPECIAL 
DETACHMENTS FOR WORKERS' DEFENCE, is a question of life or 
death for the working class." (Communist International, quoted 
in "Le Internationale Communiste et la Internationale Syndicale 
Rouge", 1921; GCI emphasis.) 


This long quotation describes a perspective where some minority groups 
and even some selected individuals, have a VITAL role to play. This 
perspective is that of the formation of organs of SELF-DEFENCE, of 
combat detachments, etc., where the goal is straightaway the physical 
defence of the workers on strike and their organisations, and also of 
completing the blockage of production through the sabotage of supplies 
and of capitalist distribution, and finally - “hen this is possible - of 
demonstrating infront of the proletariat that one can also hit the 
enemy, thus giving the working class confidence in itself, in all 
constituting a terrain of militery preparation for the revolution (it 
goes without saying that in all this terrorism is a necessary method of 
struggle). 


Here one sees clearly the link between these forms of struggle and the 
general struggle of the proletariat (even in the case where some workers! 
defence detachments precede the birth of strike committees or are not 
directly subordinated to them). Communists cannot be opposed to these 
type of actions, but on the contrary, must work to LEAD them and seek to 
coordinate them with all the other expressions of the proletarian 
struggle. 


t is equally true that the liaison of some violent actions with the 
mass movement is less apparent (liquidation of individual represent- 
atives of the bourgeoisie, of the officers or cadres of the army or of 
the police, execution of spies or of provocateurs, without speaking of 
"expropriations", the taking of hostages, actions to liberate political 
prisoners, etc.). Habitually these means of struggle are seen as 
follows: this is "anarchism", "blanquism', these acts of individuals 
have nothing in common with the masses, they demoralise the workers, 
take away the sympathy of large sections of the population, disorganise 
the movement and do damage to the revolution. 


Lenin replied thus to this objection: 


"that which demoralises is not the war of the partisans, but the 
UNORGANISED CHARACTER, disordiliness, "lack of party" of the acts 
of the partisans. And from this demoralisation we ABSOLUTELY 
INCONTESTABLY cannot at all escape by blaming and cursin; the 
actions of partisans; for these reprimands and curses are 
absolutely powerless to prevent a phenomenon provoked by profound 
causes, of an economic and political nature. One will object: 

if we are incapable of preventing an abnormal and demoralising 
phenomenon, this is no reason for the Party to adopt the 

abnormal and demoralising means of struggle. But the same 


objection would be that of a ie! 

tcc Nia a Marxist cannot consider IN 
as abnormal and demoralisin 

which is one of its forms. Wie aes at , 


the class struggle, and not 
on that of i i 
(From "The War of the Partisans") rae 


Of course, it would be absurd to interpret the 


for immediate military action at every moment eebleat caret tenes 


» without examining in 

c E : ment, the degree 

om chk which it has attained, the exigencies of the Sank and 
ne condi ions for its reinforcement. But in this text we are dealin 
with questions of PRINCIPLE and not with all the possible ranges of ‘ 
circumstances. It is also from this point of view that we want to 
conclude this first polemic with the cwo. 
Our group has a principle of Opposition to the "exemplar ion! 
isolated from all struggle and which proposes to pla Pew Paes 
struggle (this is not the same thing as the violent actions of the 
avant-garde IN a situation of struggle and in order to forward its 
artis But we have some disagreements with the CWO on the following 
points; 


1. Our critique of "excitative terrorism" agrees with the need to 
PREPARE the insurrection on the basis of mass movements, against the 
thesis of a revolution being able to result from a multiplication of 
individual gestures, but it is equally against anti-terrorism in 
principle since we envisage SUPPORTING the combatant action of small 
units in SPECIFIC CIRCUMSTANCES. 


2. Workers' violence does not develop according to the schema of 
controlled and disciplined armies, moving in perfect correspondence 
with the mass movements. It is necessary then to EXPLAIN and CLAIM the 
class character of the terrorist acts and the attempts emanating from 
‘individuals or particular groups" of the proletariat, to set the task 
of enrolling them, of DISCIPLINING them and of COORDINATING them into 
the whole of the revolutionary movement (whereas the CWO adopts a point 
of view of total condemnation of the terrorist actions which is a 
practical attitude of INDIFFERENTISM towards them). 


3. One cannot efficiently combat the repression of the anti-terrorist 
campaigns of the bourgeoisie without opposing FORCE BY FORCE, this 
implies at least favouring the first measures in preparing the organ- 
isation of a true WORKERS' SELF-DEFENCE, and of propagating the idea 
among the workers (which the CWO neglects to do). 
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THE C.W.O. REPLY 


It is clear from the GCI's criticism that the comrades in Belgium are 
afraid that the CWO suffers from pacifist illusions which prevent us 
from seeing the need for the class to prepare itself militarily for the 
revolutionary struggle. Perhaps such a fear is understandable in a 
group which has only recently split from an organisation like the ICC, 
whose pacifist leanings lead it to a scheme of revolution which does not 
even admit the necessity-of the proletariat to use force against the 
capitalist counter-revolution. However, a reading of any of the CWO's 
articles on terrorism. and violence should convince all but the most 
blind that we do not IN ANY SENSE accept the possibility of revolution 
without the organised use of force on the part of the working class. 
And if we have not discussed the possibility of violent clashes 
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‘ A ‘FORE 
between the proletariat and the forces of the wiecae ares a te 
the revolution, or the obvious corollary that lg reese tiees ease sles 

ds arming s i 
d support the class' steps towar y itse : vt 
ae Sener such fundamental things as axiomatic in meets on ae 
have been concerned with-other aspects of the whole question 


and class violence.(1) 


On the question of proletarian terrorism there appears i eee oe 
difference of semantics between our two eaied ass oe : s examples 
aspects of what the GCI refers to as "terror we wou er mae eee 
of "class violence" - such as groups of striking workers who : 

selves in violent confrontation with the state's armed forces; ae 1 
organised armed groups acting under the aegis of a communist ape al 
organisation, such as Max Holz's group which emanated from the KA in 
the last revolutionary wave. In this sense it is wrong for the GCI to 
assume that we make a "fundamental distinction" between large-scale 
terrorism, which we support because it is equivalent to the insurr- 
ection, and small-scale terrorism, which we oppose because it is not 
the insurrection. Such ea black and white and undialectical approach 

to the development of the revolutionary outbreak is anathema to the 
perspectives of the CWO. Along with the GCI we recognise that the red 
militias will not appear from nowhere, that the inevitability of 
increasingly violent clashes between the proletariat and the State's 
forces of repression provides the framework for the proletariat 
recognising the need to arm itself. We have NEVER preached ‘sub- 
mission to the violence of the bourgeoisie" and have always supported 
any class movement which has retaliated violently a-sainst the capitalist 
State. (For example, in our bulletin Workers' Voice and in R.P. 13 we 
Supported the actions taken by steelworkers in France against their 
employers and local councils). And, needless to say, our perspective 
is that, as the class struggle intensifies and as the State increases 
its repressive measures against the class, revolutionaries must agitate 
and propagandise for the creation of workers! self-defence units under 
the aegis of the revolutionary organisation itself. This is especially 
important in areas which have a strong tradition of bourgeois legality 
and where the capitalist State has a high level of success in main- 
taining.the myth of its "objectivity" towards the class struggle. 


But we cannot attribute all the GCI's criticisms to a difference over 
semantics. Although it is wrong to say that the CWO. has a principle of 
"anti-terrorism" (We have always adopted the Marxist standpoint that we 
are opposed to the concept of revolution being made via a small 
terrorist minority because it would fail, not as - matter of principle), 
or that we do not admit the inevitability of inter-class violence 
before the insurrection, it is true that hitherto we have not discussed 
in detail the actual ways in which the class can. arm itself as we move 
into a revolutionary Situation. In particular, we have tended to regard 
armed terrorist groups acting outside of the immediate class struggle 
as purely expressions of the defeat of the revolution. 


By definition the existence of such groups is a sign of the absence of 

a general revolutionary consciousness in the working class. Historically 
the ebbing of the revolutionary movement left groups of armed class- 
conscious workers fighting against the rising White counter-revolution 
(Max Holz's group in Germany is a good example). It is significant 


(I) On this point we have to ask the comrades of the GCI why they so 
doggedly stick to quoting an article in R.P. 9 aimed at capitalist 
terrorist groups like the TRA, and quote not a single word from R.P 13 
in which we wrote on the necessity of proletarian "class violence" (or, 


as they would call it, "proletarian terror") both now and in the 
revolution. 
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can only agree) date from 
1921, the time when we Can now see the revolution had been defeated, 


For contemporary revolutionaries, however, the decline of the Class 
struggle was viewed as a temporary reflux, a time for consolidating the 
forces of the proletariat ready for a renewed insurrectionary attack on 
the Capitalist State. But without a revival of the mass revolutionary 
struggle and with the subsequent decline in the strength of the prol- 
etariat's political organisations, the proletarian combat groups were 
doomed to isolation and either internal collapse or physical defeat at 
the hands of the growing counter~revolution, 


But this fact in itself does not necessarily mean that such groupings 
are a phenomenon of defeat. Since the existence of proletarian 
"terrorist" groups acting outside of incidents provoked directly by the 
day-to-day struggle is historically a sign of the lack of @ generalised 
revolutionary consciousness, then it is equally possible that such 
8roups will arise BEFORE the revolution. They may appear at a time when 


ment. Or, in specific areas, following a particularly bitter struggle 
and a localised defeat of the Class, proletarian combat groups may be 


attacks of fascist bands. Again, in situations like these, if the class 
has not already created its own defence units, then it is the duty of 


Having said this, does this mean we should accept the GCI's arguments 

without qualification? Unfortunately the GCI's (apparently) A 

whelming concern with vindicating terrorism as a vital part of eo 

class struggle leaves them in a dangerously ambiguous position er = 

vis capitalist terrorist gangs. Their concern to show ine io. 

logy of "anti-terrorism in general" is used by the capitalis ‘ sone 

reinforce its ow legitimacy has led to a failure by the ee Rh ares 

clearly its criteria for pd Nee rena Oy thee oe an 7 

i a : 

group. While we state clearly (in R.P. iach Carts ee Condbaticé 

j i whether a particular terrorist organisa n ; 

ite cae pen wise is to evaluate the SeeE Ese att eiinoue’ eetnnretren 
sti tate in paranthese 

rie che oR talon pend F "petit-bourgeois" and the MIL 

that the IRA is "bourgeois'', the RA pe ae 

"proletarian". But on ee Kee ia guni-s nteine dace ee ae cas 

E sment? Surely the GC as no n : 

aeetee merely by the sociological origins of its members 


ifi i f the 
Whether or not this is the case, this threefold sig ui ae 
GCI is itself confusing: on the question of one ne pcs Hai 
classi tiheatd oe revolutionaries can make is to ask, is?" (1) This ie 

i volutionary or counter-revolutionary goals hate ates 
ioe eee a eateat of formal definitions: the whole a ae 
gactieal implications for oe ae ae Cote Gc oliee 
iti i i in 

ie ee is a real danger of the GCI 


: . . . ic bl 
(1) And of course the goals of a terrorist group are Rn es eh aga ie 4 
to their method We still maintain that there are certa = a es 
s : uliar to capitalist terrorist gangs and which Hy; “eee 
Goatees for example, indiscriminate harassment and bombing 
> 


working class. 
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mistakenly lending its support to the counter-revolution. 
But this is not the only weakness in the GCI's argument. Their emphasis 
on terrorism as a method of struggle; their blasé dismissal of our 
argument that the activities of the terrorists reinforce the bourgeois 
State(1); and their invocation that revolutionaries should begin to 

call for the formation of workers! self-defence groups Now, all 
highlight the fact that the GCI is in danger of losing its clarity as 
regards the priorities of revolutionaries AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Given the extreme feebleness of revolutionary organisations inter- . ~ 
nationally at this present juncture, the overriding task of revol- 
utionaries cen only be to work for the development of a strong inter- 
national organisation and a firm presence in the working class. — E 
Without these there won't be a proletarian party capable of taking the 
lead in all aspects of the class struggle (including the activity of 
workers' self-defence groups); and without the leadership of a strong 
revolutionary party, isolated and uncoordinated acts of proletarian 
combat groups are a sign of weaknee*. not of the strength of the class 
movement. The GCI's preoccupation with the question of terror shows 
that there is a grave danger of the comrades mistakenly devoting their 
energies to terrorism now. As Lenin put it very clearly in Where to 


Begin: 


"We have never rejected terror on principle, nor can we do so. 

Terror is a form of military operation that may be usefully -s 

applied, or may even be essential in certain moments of the battle, 

under certain conditions, and when the troops are in a certain 

condition. The point is, however, that terror is now advocated, 

not as one of the operations the army in the field must carry out 

in close connection and in complete harmony with the whole system 

of fighting, but as an individual attack, completely separated 

from any army whatever. In view of the absence of a central 

revolutionary organisation, terror cannot be anything but that. 

That is why we declare that under present circumstances such a 

method of fighting is inopportune and inexpedient; it will 

distract the most active fighters from their present tasks, which 

are more important from the standpoint of the interests of the 

whole movement, and will disrupt, not the government forces, but 

the revolutionary forces. ... We would not for one moment assert 

that individual strokes of heroism are of no importance at all. 

But it is our duty to utter a strong warning against devoting all 

attention to terror, against regarding it as the principal method 

os struggle, as so many at the present time appear to do. > En 

other words, the immediate task of our Party is not to call up 

Sota epee sonees for an immediate attack, but_to call for the 

aa so ne Siment of a revolutionary organisation capable of 

combining all the forces and of leading the movement not only in 

name but _in deed, i.e. an organisation that Wit ta hoadeat aa 

moment to support ever rotest and every outbreak, and to TERE 

these for the purpose of increasing and strengthening riitary 

forces fit for the decisive b " Tecad one paar 

et the decisive battle." (Collected Works Vol.2; CWO 
emphasis) 


uly Obst oialy ot bs true that the capitalist State will invoke 
fe re ie Meee anyway against the working class as 
; € gevelops. But if the State did not have the 
Py ate ur excuse of combatting groups like the IRA et.al. it would be 
reveal its iron fist in different circumstances, when it 


would be far more cl y i i i 
heer ly early seen to be using its armed might against the 
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It is from this standpoint, not from any principle of "anti-terrorism" 
or a position of "social peace’ that we seriously ask the GCI to 
reflect upon the direction it is taking. 


While we have acknowledged that proletarian groupings might arise in the 
pre-revolutionary period (i.e. today), we should see these groups as 
transient. They will either subsume their activities under the general 
direction of the political leadership of the proletarian party or they 
will abandon a proletarian perspective. Although the proletariat, as 
either a collective will, or as individuals, will carry ovt many violent: - 
(or, as the GCI would have it, "terrorist") acts, it does not 
specifically create terrorist groups which have a separate existence 
from the other organisations and activities of the class struggle. 

Thus we do not simply support terrorist groups, but attempt to integrate 
them into all the activities of the proletariat because we recognise 
that terrorism in itself cannot be the means by which the class wins 

the revolutionary struggle. 


From its preoccupation with the terrorist question the GCI seems about 
to abandon its other tasks as a political vanguard of the communists 
within the class struggle. In our view such a step would negate the 
function of the GCI as a communist organisation and would seriously 
weaken the growing coherence and strength of the international 
communist milieu. 
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REVIEW: BUKHARIN:- POLITICS AND ECONOMICS OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


The recently published essays by Bukharin, The Politics and Economics 

of the Transition Period} are an important contribution to revolutionary 
clarity. Written in the heat of the Russian Revolution, in 1919 and 
1920 respectively, and dealing with the problems of a workers' state 
faced with civil war, these two works provide guidance for revolution- 
aries today who are striving to develop a programme for the next 
revolutionary upheaval. 


Bukharin, one of the Bolsheviks! major theoreticians, was the leading 
spokesman for the Left Communist tendency of the Party in 1918. He 
Opposed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk from an internationalist position 
and argued that the war should be continued in order to further the 
chances of the revolution in Germany. In the same year, in opposition 
to Lenin's plan for a "suspension of the offensive against capital", 
the Left Communists pressed for the immediate expropriation of the 
Capitalists and the dismantling of the capitalist state. The Party's 
later policy of War Communism, which the civil war forced upon it, put 
into practise many of the Left Communists' ideas. (Just as Bukharin's 
views on the State had been taken up by Lenin immediately before 
October in State and Revolution.) 


By the end of the civil war Bukharin had abandoned his Left Communist 
positions and became a staunch defender of NEP and finally became a 
victim of Stalin's purges in the Thirties. Bukharin's degeneration 
under the impact of the counter-revolutio, however, does not detract 
from the clarity which he achieved during the revolution. 


From Bukharin's writings on the transition period there is a clear 
insistence on the necessity of the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
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Kautsky in particular is singled out and attacked for denying this basic 
tenet of Marxism. He shows how, during the transition period, class 
society still exists and the State, always an instrument of coercion, 
must be used by the proletariat against the bourgeoisie. Unlike the 
bourgeois state, however, the proletarian state is a dictatorship in 

the interests of the majority over the minority. The civil war made 
nonsense Kautsky's belief that: 


"... the proletarian revolution, in contrast to the bourgeois, 
will fight with “peaceful methods" of economic, legislative 
and moral order, wherever democracy is rooted." (Quoted p.39) 


In reply, Bukharin shows how the example of "democratic" Finland reveals 
that, 
"civil war in more "culturedi! countries is bound to be even more 
brutal and ruthless, ruling out all grounds for "peaceful" and 
"legislative" means." (p.39) 


and he proceeds to show the essence of proletarian power during the 
period of transition: 


"During this time state power will still be maintained in the 
shape of the proletarian dictatorship, where the proletariat 
is the ruling class -which, -before it.-disappears-as a class, 
must crush all its enemies, re-educate the bourgeoisie and re- 
make the world in its own image." (p.40) 


The second essay on the Economics of the Transition Period, written one 
year later, deals more concretely with the coercive power of the 
proletarian state. Bukharin recognised that “power sharing" with the 
bourgeoisie and peasantry is impossible: 


"The petty bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia and so on cannot 

hold power - that is the ABC for Marxists. The peasantry is now 
separated out - a revolution is now taking place in the country- 
side - but no one stratum of the peasantry can play an independent 
role. That leaves only the proletariat." (p-44) 


However, for the Bolsheviks, trying to maintain state power in an 
enclave which had a proportionally tiny proletariat, the peasantry were 
a major threat and certain concessions had to be made to them (c.g. the 
dividing up of the large estates). Bukharin was aware of the dangers 
in granting such concessions (i.e. the impeding of the rationalisation 
of agriculture) and believed that concessions should only be made out 
of dire necessity, not out of any abstract "right" of the peasantry to 
own their own land: 


"It is clear that the magnitude of concessions fluctuates 
abruptly according to the ratio of the peasantry ..."% (p.115) 


Where the peasantry became recalcitrant the situation must be remedied 
in order to ensure sufficient food supplies for the towmms. In such a 
situation, Bukharin stresses, the proletarian state must use force. 


Although the question of the peasantry was a major problem for the 
Bolsheviks, today this problem has become less crucial for the success 
of the future revolution through the development of capitalism itself. 
Today the world's food needs are mainly provided for by highly mechan- 
ised capitalist agriculture manned by a rural proletariat. The 
peasantry no longer has the economic power to become a major threat to 
the revolution. 


These essays reveal that Bukharin was aware of the new phase which 
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capitalism was entering - i.e. that of its decadence. Fe shows that the 
tasks of revolutionaries are different from under capitalist ascendance 
and that the proletariat have no longer anything to gain from supporting 
democracy: 


"The past era was one of gathering strength and preparing for 
revolution. The present era is one of the revolution itself, 
and this fundamental distinction also gives rise to profound 
differences in the concrete slogans and aims of the movement .''(p.46) 


An important aspect of the second essay is the analysis of the global 
trend towards state capitalism. Bukharin points out that although state 
Capitalism is more ‘rational it has not lessened the contradictions 
inherent in the system: 


"The capitalist "national economy" has changed from an 

irrational system into a rational organisation, from a non-subject 
economy into an economic subject. This transformation has been 
made possible by the growth of finance capitalism and the cohesion 
between the economic and the political organisations of the 
bourgeoisie, At the same time, neither the anarchy of capitalist 
production in general, nor the competition of capitalist commodity 
producers have been in any way destroyed. Not only do these 
phenomena still exist, they have even intensified by being 
reproduced within the framework of a world economy. The world 
economic system is as blind, irrational and without a subject as 
was the former system of national economy." (pp.62-3) 


While Bukharin tended to over-estimate the trend towards statification 
because he was looking at the capitalist economy re-organised towards 
war production, he has been proved correct in the general trend which 
capitalism has taken. 


The essential difference between state capitalism and socialism is 
clearly understood by Bukharin in this period. He shows how the 
rationalised and organised distribution which capitalism could impose 
during war time and which eliminated "middle-men" must not be confused 
with communism because the ends of both systems are opposed: 


"Under state capitalism, the production vrocess is that of the 
production of surplus value, which falls into the hands of the 
Capitalist class, for the purpose of transforming this value 

into surplus product. Under the dictatorship of the preletariat 
the production process is a means for the planned satisfaction of 
social needs." (p.134) 


The Economics of the Transition Period deals in a concrete manner with 
such problems as systems of production during the transition period. 
Bukharin conceded that during civil war some curtailment of collective 
management may be necessary. The important thing is that the overall 
control is in the hands of the proletariat. Absent from this work is 
any fetishism of forms of workers' control: 


"At the head of workers! management boards are the individuals 

in charge - workers or specialist engineers - but they are elected 
and appointed by the economic organs of the proletarian 
dictatorship: the workers! organisations, too, propose and nominate 
them. In such a system no engineer can fulfil any other function 
than the one required of him by the proletariat." (p.143) 


Ne saw that the only guarantee against the counter-revolution is the 
class nature of the state - i.e, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and elsewhere, in this period, he recognised that this, in turn, 
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demanded the "self~activity of the working class" (1). 


However, an important aspect of the revolutionary period which is 
absent from both these essays is the role and tasks of the Communist 
Party. He was well aware that the mobilisation of the class and the 
demands of rapid decision-making during the civil war meant that the 
soviets were becoming lifeless bodies and was at pains to point out 
that this in itself did not mean that the proletariat was no longer in 
command of the state. (This was true in Russia during War Communism 
when the revolution was still in progress and the Bolshevik Party - 
and therefore the state which it controlled - still had a mass working 
class basis and was still carrying out proletarian policies.) However, 
Bukharin, like the rest of the Bolshevik leaders, lacked a conception 
of the proletarian party functioning separately from the state and 
therefore could not envisage any other step than the party remaining in 
control of the state even when it was forced, as it was in 1921, to 
reverse the policies of War Communism and re-introduce capitalist 
policies. 


But Bukharin's writings on the transition period are not concerned with 
the possibility of defeat; the essays are marked with a confidence in 
the imminent collapse of capitalism elsewhere and the successful outcome 
of the revolution. Perhaps because of this confidence Bukharin does not 
consider the problem of reflux and of maintaining a proletarian enclave 
until the spread of revolution. . Also absent is an acknowledgement that 
the revolution in Russia was doomed unless capitalism was overthrown in 
the rest of Europe. It would be wrong, however, to infer from this 

that Bukharin was already a believer in "socialism in one country" as 
early.as 1920. In 1918, when he Opposed the signing of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, it was obvious that he was aware of the importance of 
spreading the revolution immediately. At that time he argued: 


"The Russian revolution will either be saved by the inter- 
national proletariat or it will perish under the blows of 
internetional Capital...Everythingdepends on whether or not 

the international revolution is victorious ..." (Quoted in Cohen, 
: op.cit. p.66) 


In 1920 the hopes and chances of revolution were still high. Bukharin 
was writing with the assumption that the revolution was in progress. 


Although time hes made less crucial some of the problems which faced 
revolutionaries in Russia (e.g. the problem of the peasantry), the 
general lessons of this period are still important for revolutionaries 
today. Because some of the problems are less urgent today this does 
not mean that the transition to socialism will be a smooth one. It is 
the task of revolutionaries to be aware, not just of the problems of 
the past, but of the new problems which will face the proletariat in 
the next revolutionary upheaval. The CWO has begun the work of mapping 
the way the proletariat must take once the revolution is in progress. 
(See "The Period of Transition" in R.-P.13). Revolutionaries must 

also take up what Bukharin failed to do and develop a concrete 
programme for the role and tasks of the Party in the revolutionary 
struggle. 
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* The Politics and Economics of the Transition Period, edited by 
K.J. Tarbuck, is published by Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1979. 


1) Quoted in S. Cohen Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution p.74 
i oshovik Revolution 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 
INTRODUCTION 


In Revolutionary Perspectives 10 we commemorated the anniversary of the 
events of May 1968 in France with an analysis of the recent elections 
in France. These had been won by the right wing Gaullist-Republican 
regime by a majority of less than 1% against the "Common Programme" of 
the Socialist-Communist Opposition which called for an intensification 
of state capitalism. In this text we commented: . 


".,. the crisis has intensified. This has not met with a new 
upsurge of the class; quite the contrary, for the French workers 
the decade since May 68 has been one of relative class peace - 
the last five years especially. For the moment the initiative 
lies firmly with the ruling class." 


Since then we are pleased to report that the situation has changed, 
with the eruption of mass struggles amongst the steel and immigrant 
workers in France. These were reported in our bulletin, Workers! Voice 
No. 25 in September. 


"The effects of the economic crisis do not hit all the working 
class in the same way at the same time. In France today it has 
been the workers in the most uncompetitive industries, such as 
steel, or the more vulnerable workers, such as immigrants, who 
have been hardest hit by the crisis. These workers have responded 
with the most militant struggle against the government's austerity 
measures. They walked out of the plants, took over their local 
towns and fought pitched battles with the riot police in Denain 
and Longwy. Just as important, they burned the contents of 
employers' offices and held their own mass assemblies outside 
union control. Since then the fight has died down. The unions 
have regained control of the situation and the government is 
offering huge redundancy payments to those who give up the struggle 
for their jobs. The lull shows that failure to extend a struggle 
is always the kiss of death. The workers did try to break their 
isolation by calling for a march on Paris,but this was taken over 
and sabotaged by the unions. (For example, they did not attempt 
to fetch support for the march from workers in the Parisian 
factories.) And though the workers rejected the union efforts to 
blame the "German trusts’! (instead of the French bosses) for the 
crisis, they didn't try to link up with the German steel workers 
who'd just waged a bitter strike of their own. The lessons for 
steel workers in Britain facing cutbacks and thinking about action 
are clear; 

- organise independently of the unions 

- extend the struggle to other sections of workers 

- extend the struggle to the European steel workers_ 


At the same time as the steel workers were fighting, a movement 
erupted amongst the mass of immigrant workers, centred in the 
Paris region. The French bosses, like those in Britain, were 
willing to welcome immigrants as cheap labour in the 50's and 
60's. They are now trying to "export" the problem of unemploy- 
ment by deporting those made redundant and are blaming the 
immigrants for France's economic crisis. Police harassment and 
harsh anti-immigrant laws led to massive demonstrations by 
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workers at the huge Sonocotra hostel on the outskirts of Paris. 
The immigrant workers have realised that an attack on them is an 
attack on the whole working class, and marched behind banners 
saying "workers of the world unite!" However, they did not link 
up with French workers in struggle at the same time, in joint 
strikes and demonstrations." 


Here we will analyse the background to these struggles in more detail 
and the opportunities they open up for revolutionary work. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE BOURGEOISIE IN FRANCE 


Having rejected the idea of allowing the left a share’ in power, and 
with their programme of nationalisations and protectionism, the ruling 
class has instead embarked on a policy of austerity that makes the 
Tories in Britain seem mild by comparison. The crisis in France has 
reached a level that is calling for desperate measures; France is the 
new sick man of Europe; after having survived the effects of the crisis 
more than most, it is now sinking swiftly into recession. Economic 
growth has stagnated over the last few years, unemployment has risen to 
over 6%, or 1,600,000, not counting almost 1 million immigrant workers 
who have left France. Inflation has climbed to around 10%, effecting 
France's competitive position on the world market, and it faces 
mounting balance of payments problems and an expected record budget 
deficit of £3bn. in 1980. 


In this context, the Government is following the scheme of its finance 
minister, Barre. The so-called Barre Plan is yet another variant on the 
now widespread "Chicago" monetarist policies. Barre has abolished price 
and dividend controls in an effort to raise profits - the price of 
bread is now uncontrolled in France for the first time since the 
Revolution. He has also cut direct and company taxation in an incentive 
to invest, and cut back state spending on social services (e.g. by 
increasing workers' contributions to sickness benefit schemes) and state 
aid to depressed industries and regions. The net result of all this 

has been exactly what any Marxist would have predicted (and the Tory 
policies in Britain will have the same result); a slight rise in book 
profits, a massive increase in unemployment. In fact, so disastrous 
have been these policies that there are signs of the bourgeoisie taking 
fright. Press campaigns against Barre have been mounted, and the recent 
budget back-pedalled somewhat on the more draconian aspects of his plan. 


The aim of the Barre Plan is to make the working class pay in a direct 
way for the crisis, through higher unemployment, lower real wages and 
lower social security benefits. Although this attack has been waged on 
the whole working class, specific sections have been harder hit. Those 
workers in the least competitive industries like steel are threatened 
with massive unemployment, while the strategy of French capital has also 
singled out immigrant workers for special treatment. This policy, 
associated with the Stoleru Law, has two aspects, those of the carrot 
and the stick. On the one hand immigrant workers are being offered 
sums of money to leave France, either thus freeing a job, or saving on 
social security payments. On the other hand, repression is being 
stepped up against the large number of "illegal" immigrants in France, 
many of whom are being deported. Even legal immigrants risk being 
deported if found without papers. It was in response to this that the 
movements described above erupted. 


The reaction of the left in France (trades unions, Socialist and 
Communist Parties) to the election defeat and the rebirth of the class 
struggle shows their ability to defend capitalism, even from opposition. 
When in power, the left appeals for sacrifices and hard work from the 
working class, in the interests of the nation, or of democracy, or even 
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of socialism, In opposition, it tries to control the discontent and 
rking class, and to prevent it from expressing itself in 


y - In Britain we See the Labour P, 
F art 
unions emerging as the tribunes of the workers, denouncing Tory Pereodt, 


and even ~ in the case of the engineers! union, Calling worker 


On the Political front the CP and sp are i 
Patching up their Common 
Programme in an effort to fix the class! attention on the NEXT elections! 


But when faced with real class struggle, the policy of these organ~ 
isations is clear, The CP/cer attempt to Sabotage the steel workers! 
struggles and give them a chauvinist, anti-German twist is well Ikknown. 
(For example, they said that Lorraine was being sacrificed to the 
German trusts.) On the other hand, the attitude of the left to the 
immigrant workers was one of indifference since, unlike in Britain, 
they do not heve the vote. Anyway, the CGT has already put itself on 
record as being in favour of the control of immigration into France. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR REVOLUTIONARIES 
a REVOLUTIONARIES 


Certain factors concerning these struggles opened up great possibilities 
for revolutionary intervention. That of the immigrants was largely 
boycotted by the CP/SP, while that of the steel workers was openly 
sabotaged. On the other hand, although the organisations of the 
Trotskyists and Maoists were heavily involved in the immigrants! 
struggles they were slow to respond to the geographically dispersed 
steel workers' fight. Thus a partial vacuum was opened. How did the 
sroups of the revolutionaries aquit themselves and what lessons can we 
draw from their activities? 


First we have the group, Organisation Communiste Revolutionaire Inter-~ 
nationaliste (OCRIA) of Algeria, which publishes Travailleurs Inmigres 
en Lutte. This is a group of communists with roots in the Algerian 
section of the immigrant community (see R.P.14). Their attitudes 
during the immigrant workers! struggles showed their strengths and weak~ 
nesses. While being deeply implanted in the struggle and being able to 
exert a certain political influence, they did not call for en extension 
of the struggle on a class basis to the French working class. While 
they did break out of their traditional concentration on immigrant 
workers by publishing a brief account of the Denain-Longwy battles, 
they made no effort to provide a political lead and call for the unif- 
ication of the two struggles.(1) 


Although, like OCRIA, the Parti Communiste Internationale (PCI) played 
an important physical role in the movement, we can only criticise 
strongly the extent to which they took their intervention. On the one 
hand, a group which has always resisted any attempt at discussion with 
other communist groups, issued joint leaflets in support of the immig- 
rant workers with Maoist groups! And they, also in cooperation with 
leftist elements, provided the service d'ordre which cooperated with 

the police in maintaining discipline at the immigrants' demonstrations. 
Similarly dangerous, was their flattering of the immigrantist tendencies 
in the movement, calling the immigrants the “vanguard of the French 


(1) Although the OCRIA seem to have learned from this failure and now 
call, somewhat belatedly, for the continuation of meetings with workers 
from Longwy as part of the basis of a future unified action. 
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working class" at the same time as the steel workers were in struggle; 
communists do not establish hierarchies amongst struggles, but try to 


unify them. 


Finally, we have the International Communist Current (ICC) whose section 
in France, Revolution Internationale, made a serious attempt to become 
involved in these struggles. On the other hand, given the outlook of 
this group, dominated by spontaneism and economisn, their interventions 
were a series of disconnected and confusionist endeavours. In the case 
of the struggle of the immigrant workers, the ICC combined a correct 
analysis of its failings (i.e., its concentration on immigrant workers, “ 
and the need for it to be broadened to the whole French working class) 
with an abstention from the struggle itself, apart from efforts to sell 
its publications, They boycotted the Sonocotra committee and support 
committees, and abstained from physical participation in the demonstra- 
tions. With all its confusions, the Sonocotra struggle was much more 
positive than the sectional struggles the ICC enthuses over. 


In the struggles of the steel workers, the ICC again played a confusion- 

ist role. While they made an early intervention in the steel towns, 
denouncing the unions and calling on workers to organise and spread the 
struggle, they rejected any vanguard role for themselves, true to their 
councilist tendencies. They refused to attempt to channel the demand of 

some workers for a march on Paris into a practical course, preferring to 

tell the workers that they must "organise themselves". On occasions 

they did overcome this hesitation, as for example in Dunkirk, where ICC ‘ 
militants successfully helped steel workers to turn a union meeting 
into a mass assembly. But this was done empirically, without any real 
transcending of their spontaneist and councilist notions. The Icc, in 
its "practical turn", is likely to end up in opportunism, rather than 
in a coherent practice of intervention, since it lacks any overall 
understanding of consciousness and the role of the communist vanguard. 


Before looking at the demonstration of March 23, it is useful to out- 
line the general attitude of communists towards demonstrations, since 
until the revolutionary period it is unlikely that'we will be able 
to organise massive worker mobilisations ourselves. These criteria 
cannot be schematic and formal, but based on more subtle factors. 


- Pigs simply announce that we are boycotting a demonstration because 
si a gem physical presence of leftists or nationalists in it 
e C argued to justify their abstentionism over Sonocotra. In any ‘ 


struggle. If a section of the class is bein , 
2 & attacked, and re $ 
at as in Sonocotra, with slogans that are generally Destine - 
vw gr e€ confusions - then the role of communists is to further clerify 
ry to lead such a movement, This cannot be done from the pave- 
ment, but only from within such a movement. 7 


one ne A aot te eae = are for abstention from every trades 
Pp ple. nions are often forced to - 
hgh ns as they do strikes, in order to head off and try cones 
Pat — action. Just as we don't scab in such strikes, so we can 
ane ete rn demonstrations under two conditions. 1) Where : 
Ka a likelihood of the class, or a section of it, attempting to 
ak out of union control and turning the demonstration into something 


positive. 2) When we ideologically prepare, and physically aid, such 


an anti-union development. 


a hand, communists can only remain clearly outside of a > 
“oe of a passive class, trapped in sectional demands and led 
eep by the unions (though we would leaflet it, etc.): just as we 


. 
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are in all circumstances outside leftist demonstrations as such (over 
Chile, Irelanc, etc.) 


In relation to March 23, it is clear that only a rearguard action was 
possible by this time. The original impetus of the steel workers to 
march on Paris had been emasculated by the unions, and even those who 
boycotted the demonstration in the steel towns had lost the élan to 
organise an alternative mobilisation by then. However, a militant 
minority of workers gid come to Paris ready to fight the unions and 
police. In such a context, any revolutionary organisation hed to inter- 
vene: what should such an intervention have consisted of? 


The vital point is that before the demonstration, the ICC should have 
intervened to denounce the demonstration as @ manoeuvre to kill the 
struggle, and called for an alternative route and function to the march, 
i-e. to go to the factories in Paris and call for strike action in 
solidarity with the steel workers! struggles. Instead,the ICC issued 

a leaflet calling the demonstration a "step forward"i(1) By the time 
they turned up on March 23, the ICC had already missed the boat. 


With a critical intervention before the demonstration and its physical 
presence with the militant minority, a genuine revolutionary interven- 
tion would have continued at the places of assembly in trying to re- 
route the demonstration towards the factories (already called for in 
the leaflets). To go along and mindlessly join those workers in a 
futile fight with the CRS/CGT was an act of desperation, culminating a 
long series of political capitulations by the ICC. In its tortuous 
wrigglings over this issue, the ICC has claimed that its call for the 
support of the march was made before it was clear that the CGT had come 
out in support of it. This is either a total fabrication, or evidence 
of the ICC's belief in the mystical powers of class autonomy. 


The dangers facing the ICC on the issve of intervention were clearly 
highlighted at their recent (July) Third Congress in Paris, attended 

by a CWO delegate. Here many comrades raised vital issues on the 
problems facing them. "Should they help in setting up unemployed 
circles?" "Should they be in favour of workers! groups?" "Should they 
attend unofficial international meetings of workers if there is still 
union irfluence in them? On all these questions the ICC can only 
leave its members stumbling in the dark, and eventually collapsing into 
Opportunism. Realising that propaganda is not enough in any inter- 
vention in the class but must be supplemented by a practical orient- 
ation, the ICC comes up against its own rejection of a practical 
vanguard role and is therefore incapable of coherently vroviding such 

@ practical lead. 


Certainly the CWO has not yet formulated a total picture on these 
questions; but most importantly, the basic framework is there, as well 
as some general lines on specific issues. This at least will allow us 
not to participate in union-led demonstrations uncritically, while 
boycotting positive ones. Nor will it prevent us from taking on a 
leading role politically and physically if the opportunity arises. ‘The 
recent events in France provide many signposts to the goal of a 
coherent intervention. 


000000000 
(1) The ICC have published a translation of this leaflet, which does 


not mention that the march itself was a manoeuvre by the unions to 
derail the class struggle, in Internationalism 19. 
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